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THE CABBAGE. 
No. IV. 

Tue enemies of this vegetable are not very 
numerous or formidable. It is very hardy, and 
resists attacks that would prove fatal to more 
delicate plants.* 

It is a bright May morning, ‘and you visit 
your cabbage plantation. You left the young 
plants yesterday in the most thriving condition, 
not a plant missing in the whole enclosure. The 
dressing of super-phosphate of lime, or other 
fertilizers, applied a few days ago, were begin- 
ning to show themselves in the darker green of 
the leaves, and you retired to rest to dream of 
huge wagon loads of early Yorks, and early 
Dutch, by midsummer. But now as you look 
over the emerald beauties of your garden, you 
behold many a dew-spangled plant prostrate. 
You examine a plant and find it cut off almost 
as square as if done with a knife. There is no 
enemy in sight, and you begin to stir the dirt 
in search of him. Sometimes you find him 
close by the stem, within a half inch of the sur- 
face, and with the proofs of his villainy thick 
upon him. He is rarely found more than six 
inches from the scene of his plunder, and a 
little search will bring him to light. You seize 
the culprit by the head, and serve him as he 
served the cabbage. 

This malefactor, whom we have thus sum- 
marily executed, without the benefit of clergy, 
is commonly called the cut worm, though he is 
only a cut worm, there being several species 
somewhat resembling each other. He has been 
booked by Dr. Harris as the Agrotis devastator. 
You will find a particular account of him in the 
first volume of the American Journal of Science, 
page 154, by Joun P. Brace. The egg from 
which this dark-colored worm was hatched, was 
laid early last autumn, in some sheltered spot 
close by, and has been hatched but a few days. 
These deyastators continue their depredations 
about four weeks, then cast their skin, and are 


found as pupze or chrysalids in the earth, a few- 


inches below the surface. The pupze state lasts 
four weeks, and the moth comes out about the 
middle of July. It conceals itself in the crevi- 
ces of buildings and beneath the bark of trees, 





* For a description of its insect enemies, we are princi- 
pally indebted to T. W. Harris, M. D., than whom there is 
no higher American authority on Entomology. His report 
on insects, published by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and reprinted last year by WarrE & Porter, of Boston, is 
a work, that ought to be in the hands of every farmer and 
gardener in the country. If the husbandmen of America 
were possessed of its knowledge, and used its precautions 
against insect depredators, it would save millions to the 
country every year. 

















and is never seen during the day. About sun- 
set it leaves its hiding-place and is constantly 
on the wing, is very troublesome about the 
candles in houses, flies rapidly, and is not easily 
taken. They soon lay their eggs, which are 
hatched either in the fall or spring. 

There are several other species of the Agro- 
tidians, which often prey upon the cabbage. It 
is chiefly through the months of June and July, 
that they are found to be most destructive. 
Whole corn fields are sometimes laid waste by 
them. Potato vines, beans, beets, and various 
other culinary plants suffer in the same way. 
The products of our flower gardens are not 
spared ; asters, balsams, pinks, and many other 
kinds of flowers are often shorn of their leaves 
and of their central buds, by these concealed 


spoilers. 
The Noctua Clandestina, another corn cut 


worm, preys also upon the cabbage. The corn 
cut worms of this species make their appearance 
in great numbers at irregular intervals, and con- 
fine themselves to no particular vegetables—all 
that are succulent being relished by these in- 
discriminate gormandizers—but if their choice 
is not stinted, they prefer maize plants just out 
of the ground, early sown buckwheat, young 
pumpkin plants, young beans, cabbage plants, 
and other garden vegetables, Grass is their 
food when first hatched in the fall, and as the 
frosts come on they burrow in the earth, and 
reappear again in the spring about half grown. 
They seek their food in the night, or in cloudy 
weather, and retire before sunrise into the 
ground, where they remain coiled up during the 
day, except while devouring the food, which 
they generally drag into their places of conceal- 
ment. Their transformation to pupz occurs at 
different periods, sometimes earlier, sometimes 
later, according to the forwardness of the season, 
but usually not much later than the middle of 
July. The moth is very abundant in the New- 
England States from the middle of June till the 
middle or end of August. The head, the collar, 
and the abdomen are chesnut-colored. Its wings 
expand an inch and three quarters, and when 
shut overlap on their inner edges, and cover 
the top of the back so flatly and closely, that 
these moths can get into very narrow crevices. 
During the day they lie hidden under the bark 
of trees, in the chinks of fences, and even un- 
der the loose clap-boards of buildings. When 
the blinds of our houses are opened in the morn- 
ing, a little swarm of these insects, which had 
crept behind them for concealment, is some- 
times exposed, and suddenly aroused from their 
daily slumber. 

Among the various remedies recommended 
for this tribe of enemies, is fall plowing. This 
exposes the eggs and. young worms to the in- 








clemency of the winter, and many of them are 
destroyed. Fall plowing improves the texture 
of all heavy soils, so that the recommendation 
is a good one for many soils, whatever may be 
its influence upon the insects. A very effectual 
method is that recommended by Mr. AsAHEL 
Foor. After having lost more than a tenth 
part of the corn in his field, “he ordered his 
men to prepare for war, to sharpen their finger 
ends, and set at once about exhuming the ma- 
rauders. For several days it seemed as if a 
whole procession came to each one’s funeral, 
but at length victory wreathed the brow of per- 
severance; and corn being planted in the place 
of the slain enemy, he had the pleasure of seeing 
his field restored to its original order and 
beauty.” This is rather an expensive remedy, 
but if it saves a crop, it is time well spent. 

Mr. Deans, a well-known agricultural writer, 
states that he once prevented their depredations 
by manuring his garden with sea-mud. The 
plants generally escaped, though every one was 
cut off in a spot of ground contiguous. Mr. 
Preston, of Stockport, Pennsylvania, protected 
his cabbage plants from cut worms by wrapping 
a hickory leaf around the stem, between the 
roots. and leaves, before planting iti in the zroun: 
The late Hon: Otrvern,& ster: Mas»: 
sachusetts, says that, “to search oat the spoiler 
and kill him, is the very best course ; but as 
his existence is not known except by his rav- 
ages, I make a fortress for my cabbage plants 
with paper; winding it conically and firmly 
above the root, and securing it by a low em- 
bankment of earth.” 

We have been very little troubled with this 
enemy of late, and have not lost one plant where 
we used to lose twenty. We attribute the ex- 
odus of these vagabonds to our free use of salt 
in our compost heaps, and to sea manures. If 
a piece of land is freely dressed with sea-weed 
and marsh-muck, or mud from salt water ditches, 
we are confident that cut worms will “ cut and 
run.” The sowing of six bushels of refuse salt 
to the acre, is a good way of supplying the land 
with chlorine and soda, and in large quantities 
we have little doubt but that it tends to the de- 
struction of the eggs and young of insects. 
Other tribes of enemies will be noticed in our 


next. 






——# «—— 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORE. 


Seconp ConvERSATIONAL Mrgtinc.—Monpay, 
Dec. 9th. Mr. W. J. Lixstey in the chair. 
Subject—The general cultivation of the Rose. 
An Essay was read by Mr. P. B. Mzap embra- 
cing both the natural and political history of the 
Rose, which was listened to with attention and 
interest. An Essay was read by Mr. J.C. Par- — 
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sons illustrative of the veneration in which this 
flower was held by the ancients, and pointing 
out its claims on the attention of the moderns. 
The discussion of the regular subject was then 
entered upon. 

David Scott. The subject is a very extensive 
one, including as it does the entire routine of plant 
cultivation, and should be taken point by point ; 
propagation, soil, watering and general treat- 
ment. At the last meeting it was remarked, 
that the propagation of the rose was not of 
much importance to the public, as they desired 
to know how to treat.a plant after procuring it 
from the florist, and that those whose business 
it is to raise cuttings were already acquainted 
with the various methods adopted. This part 
of the subject then had already been disposed 
of. 

The proper soil is a matter of the greatest 
importance. For my own part, I use chopped 
turf, preferring it with the undecomposed fiber 
and grass, taking care in potting to place the 
rough pieces in the bottom of the pot immedi- 
ately over the drainage. The fiber will gradu- 
ally decompose and furnish a substitute for ma- 
nure, which is not necessary in a distinct form, 
until the plant has been growing for some time, 
when it may be applied in a liquid state. 

J. C. Parsons. Many of our members being 
very familiar with the minute details of this sub- 
ject, do not consider it important to state them, 
but such information is just what is important 
to us. We want to know the entire routine, not 
only how to make a plant produce its flowers in 
the house, but also how to preserve it in a luxu- 
riant and healthy state. In looking over a peri- 
odical lately, I was interested with the account 
of an improvement made in the construction of 
pots, to insure the circulation of air between 
the pot and the stand on which it is placed, by 
providing the pot with feet. This would-pre- 
vent the evil arising from the use of saucers, 


‘which have been supposed by some unskilled 


persons to be intended for the reception of water. 

A. Reed. Many of those present are fully 
competent to cultivate a rose with success, from 
a cutting to a large and luxuriant plant, though 
perhaps like myself they may not be accustomed 
to describe their method of doing so. We may 
differ in some points, but each is more or less 
successful in the end. Of one thing I am con- 
convinced, and that is, that climate has more to 
do with the success in rose culture than is gen- 
erally supposed. For instance, in South Caro- 
lina, about 800 miles south of this, where the 
soil is light, and composed chiefly of vegetable 
matter and sand, roses grow much more luxu- 
riantly than in New York, with the best soil, 
and greatest care. Now why is this? It must 
be the influence of climate and the genial tem- 
perature of the soil. They could not be grown 
in New York in such a compost, therefore I con- 
sidér climate of more importance than soil. 
Loam is decidedly good for this locality, but not 
essential in all cases. I have seen whole hedges 
of Tea roses in South Carolina six feet high, cov- 
ered with bloom, and have cut them down with 
the shears as I would clip boxwood, and the cut 
tings, without any preparation, set in a trench, 
8 to 12 inches, deep in November, rooted and 
had reached a height of from 6 to 10 inches in 
the June following, and were in full bloom. In 
New-York, the climate is different, and we could 


-not succeed so easily. The roses which grow 














so luxuriantly at the south, are the China, Musk, 
Cluster, and other similar varieties. The Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, Moss, and other garden roses 
also flourished. The climate is mild, the temp- 
eratare in winter varying from 40 to 50°. 
When you turn up the soil to the depth of 18 in- 
ches a moderate warmth is felt, equal to that of a 
hot-bed. There is no doubt but loam is best in 
colder locations, but in South Carolina the Rose 
grows quite luxuriantly in light sandy soil, with 
abundance of vegetable matter. At Natchez, 
Miss., I have seen hedges of roses in bloom in 
January, without receiving any special atten- 
tion. Tea roses are the most common at the 


South. 
David Scott thought the debate was proceed- 


ing very indefinitely, and that it should be 
treated under separate heads, in order to embrace 
the whole. 

P. B. Mead described the method of proceed- 
ing, after the preparation of cuttings. The soil 
he preferred for striking cuttings was princi- 
pally red sand, with some charcoal mixed. 
Amateurs did not generally succeed in striking 
cuttings, and if in their first attempts, they pro- 
cured two out of a dozen, they might consider 
themselves successful. He would recommend 
them rather to procure a rooted plant from the 
florist, than to raise one from a cutting. Care 
should be taken to remove the cuttings as soon 
as rooted properly, into small pots; using a 
compost made up of rotted sod, four parts; gar- 
den-loam, four parts; manure and sand, each, 
two parts, with small pieces of charcoal added. 
The soil may be readily measured with a large 
flower-pot. After potting, the young plants 
should be shaded for a few days ; but when they 
commence to grow, they should be fully exposed 
to the influence of the sun, so as to secure strong 
wood. The plant should be shifted as often 
as required, taking care not to over-shift, 
but using one size larger each time. A pot 
about the size of a hat, will be sufficient for a 
rose for four or five years. Pruning is a very 
important point, which cannot be very clearly 
explained without a specimen to illustrate it. 
All the dead wood should be cut out, and the 
clean portion'with strong eyes left. To,manage 
the plant properly in a room, a table the width 
of the window should be provided, such as I 
described at last meeting ; and all the saucers 
thrown away, as they are not required. The 
plants should be shifted in the latter part of 
August or beginning of September, at latest. 
All decayed roots should be pared off with the 
exhausted soil. Watering should be very care- 
fully attended to, for if this is neglected, the 
plants will fail, no matter how carefully treated 
in other respects. 

David Scott. I wish to know why rotted sod 
is so much recommended as the best material for 
compost. For small pots it may be necessary 
to have it reduced to a fine state, but for large 
pots it is not essential. I also wish to know how 
pieces of charcoal act upon the soil, as they do 
not lose any of their weight or change in appear- 
ance after twelve months’ use. Plants have 
been successfully grown in sphagnum (a kind 
of moss) without any soil. 

P. B. Mead. Charcoal is beneficial to plants 
by absorbing gases from the atmosphere, and 
the importance of rotting the sod, and reducing 
it toa state of comminution, is in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Liebig, and 














practised by English cultivators, that the food of 


the plant should be supplied in the form most 
easily appropriated by the roots. I do not 
recommend reducing it to powder, as then it 
would become bownd, as it is termed. 

R. R. Scott. The principles laid down’ by 
Liebig are general, and refer to field crops 
rather than to plants in pots, which are in an 
artificial state to a certain extent, and require 
special treatment. In cultivating a plant ina 
pot, the soil should be of such a nature as to 
furnish the food to the plant gradually, as the 
supply is limited, and it should be selected with 
attention to the mechanical condition necessary 
for the support of the plant; extra food can be 
supplied by other means, and in a liquid state. 
The practice of reducing the soil to a fine state 
for potting, has been discontinued by the best 


cultivators. 
A. Reed. Ido not believe soil of so much 


importance as the general treatment, climate, 
and location. It has been proved that while one 
cultivator uses the most approved soils, another, 
who may’ have, by mistake or necessity, used 
soil much inferior, may be much more success- 
ful from attention to other points. Location has 
not been sufficiently discussed, and I would re- 
quest Mr. Brceman to explain his system of 
cultivation. 

A, Bridgeman. My practice does not, I pre- 
sume, differ much from that pursued by other 
growers. For compost, I prefer a proportion of 
two bushels of vegetable mould or rotted leaves, 
two bushels of chopped sod, passed through a 
coarse sieve, wide enough to allow moderate 
sized lumps to pass through ; one bushel hot-bed 
manure, and one of sand. The sod I use is 
clayey. In propagating by cuttings, I find that 
wood of one month old will strike in many cases 
very readily ; and when put in during the latter 
part of February, will be rooted in March. I 
use cutting-pans, about three inches deep, and a 
compost of two-thirds sand, to one of loam, and 
apply bottom-heat. I have a bed heated by a 
flue passing through it, which I find very useful 
for this purpose. When well rooted, I pot them 
off into small-sized pots, and plant them out in 
May. In the fall I re-pot them in the compost 
already mentioned, and keep them in a cool 
house, without fire-heat, till January; unless 
the frost is too great, when I protect them 
slightly, but use no fire-heat, till last of January 
or February. These plants flower well. The Tea, 
Bourbon, and China are treated in this way; 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, or Moss roses are not in- 
cluded, as neither these nor the noisettes are 
adapted for winter flowering. I do not prune 
very closely in the fall, but in May prune 
thoroughly, and sink the pots in the soil, and 
lift them in September for winter flowering, 
re-potting them if necessary, and pruning out all 
dead wood. At this season, care must be taken 
not to break the ball much. The temperature 
should be kept moderate. A dry atmosphere 
is very injurious, and is the chief cause of failure 
in keeping plants in rooms. The water should 
always be applied at top; where saucers are 
used it is only for cleanliness. Planting 
out secures strong plants, but is not admis- 
sable for winter blooming. I have found 
hybrid-perpetuals to succeed best in their own, 
roots. Teas and Bourbons will do well from 
layers. In England and the north of France, 
budding is generally practised and succeeds well, 
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but here it is quite different. I have known 
many failures in budding, and in some cases not 
more than twenty-five out of a thousand have 
succeeded ; two out of a dozen is often the pro- 
portion in our climate. Budded plants are lia- 
ble to produce suckers, which have been. some- 
times mistaken for young, vigorous shoots. 
Tea roses require lighter soil, and flower more 
freely than Bengal or Bourbons; they will also 
bear more heat, and should be placed in the 
warmest part of the house. Roses for forcing 
should have as much sun and air as possible, 
with a moist atmosphere. I have found roses 
in green-houses, planted in the border, with bot- 
tom-heat, produce more flowers with 50° of heat 
than, in other cases with 70°, and have had bet- 
ter flowers when the temperature did not exceed 
50° than at 65°; 55° is a good temperature for 
forcing. In reply to the question, “ Is manure- 
water good?” I say, yes; if applied judiciously 
in small portions in March. 

P. B. Mead. I have applied warm guano- 
water to plants in pot, and have found it equal 
in effect to a hot-bed. This appears incredible 
to some of the gentlemen before me, but it is 
true, for I have tried it again and again. In 
fact, it was in this way the ancients forced their 
plants. And at present, hot-water is used for 
hot-beds. 

A, Reed wished to know how the atmospheric 
temperature was to be kept up in proportion to 
that of the soil. Mr. Meap admitted that some 
fire-heat was necessary. 

Mr. Park, of Brooklyn, described his treat- 
ment of fifty roses in pots, with bones broken into 
small pieces for manure. He found those plants 
thus manured to grow much more luxuriantly, 
and produce a more regular succession of bloom 
than those treated with the usual compost. 

A. Reid suggested that this subject should be 
continued, as it was not yet fully debated, and 
requested the secretary to draw up a number of 
questions which it would be desirable to have 
answered, relating to the subject. The meeting 
adjourned to meet on the third Monday of Jan- 
uary. The regular monthly meeting of the 
Society for business purposes takes place on 
the second Monday. 

——_9-0¢——— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


BRIEF NOTES ON A HOMELY TEXT. 


Take the proverbs out of Sancno’s mouth, 
and Don Qvurxore, with all the charm of nar- 
rative and rural description thrown around his 
actions by Cervantes, would scarely be worth 
reading. Sancuo, Dappiss, and the quaint say- 
ings of the boor, characteristic of his time—none 
the less true—even now will always make Don 
Quixore the delight of youthful readers. Like 
Aunt Cutor and Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
they are the minor impressive characters of the 
book. So proverbs, well selected and modified 
to circumstances, are, in every day life, the best 
guides for conduct in manners and business. I 
propose giving you one occasionally, to while 
away a winter evening in the hope that, even in 
the management of rural affairs, it may show 
their fitness equally as in other concerns. 

“OWE NO MAN ANY THING.” 
That was very well for St. Pau to say, in days 
when the soil was worked by serfs and plebe- 
ians, and agriculture was considered a mere call- 
i 


War, statesmanship, law, and the games, were 
then the chief pursuits of the more intelligent 
Romans, then the first and most powerful nation 
of the earth. True, Virew had sung his Geor- 
gics; but he sang them chiefly as a poet, and 
not as a farmer, as the absurd maxims and 
modes of cultivation, and treatment of many 
things, abundantly attest. It is true that 
Cicero, and other distinguished Romans made 
agriculture a recreation, and the great land- 
holders derived immense revenues from their 
estates, but not in the modern way. The race 
of Cincinnatus were few, while the real pro- 
ducers and laborers were boors of the rudest 
description. 

“‘Money changers,” so indignantly driven by 
our Saviour from the temple turned by them 
into a “ den of thieves,” were probably the chief 


‘bankers” of the day; and Paun, who had 
been a lawyer—and a good one too, as his sound 
advice to his people testifies—was fully pos- 
sessed of the truth, under a government where 
‘wealth is the chief element of power in the 
state, that “‘he who goes a-borrowing, goes a- 
sorrowing.” In our more commercial days the 
phrase may be modified to this one: Owe no 
man more than you can pay when due. Bankers, 
as well as many others, seem to think that a 
farmer has no business to run in debt for any 
thing, while the dealer who purchases and vends 
the farmer’s produce, is entitled to all the credit 
he asks. This is a mistake; I know of no good 
reason why a farmer should not anticipate a part 
of the proceeds of his crops, or the sale of his 
stock, as well as a merchant his bills receivable, 
provided, meantime, the money is applied in the 
legitimate objects of his business. If he be a 
thrifty man, he may buy a moderate amount of 
land on credit, paying in instalments based on 
his future crops. He may borrow money at 
bank to purchase stock to feed for market, or 
in any other way to promote his business. There 
is hardly a farmer in the country who has ac- 
cumulated large means from small, but can look 
back and date his prosperity to the credit he 
has received in obtaining money on loan, or 
stock, implements, and land on credit, yet all 
on well-based calculations of his means to pay. 
A moderate amount of debt is a prompt stimu- 
lus to activity, economy, and enterprise, and 
thousands of men who would under the no-cre- 
dit system hardly have subsisted from one year 
to another, under the encouragement of moder- 
ately borrowed means have risen to affluence 
and distinction as cultivators alone. So mis- 
takened are the opinions of many capitalists in 
our country of ‘the policy of lending to farmers 
directly, that they will in all confidence loan 
their money to brokers, or rather shavers, on 
questionable security, to re-loan it athigh usury 
to even small farmers among them, whose voca- 
tion, I am sorry to say, is not deemed of suffi- 
cient consequence to command confidence as first 
borrowers. There is probably no help for this 
but in the management of the humble borrower 
himself, who should, by the intelligent manage- 
ment of his affairs, show to the monied man, 
that no one pursuit of the country is so sure of 
safe returns, or so permanently secure in its in- 
vestments, as agriculture. Still, once independ- 
ent of the means of others, the farmer should 
be but a temporary debtor—holding the banker, 





the merchant, and the artizan, as in no wise his 
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superiors in the business of his life, or his posi- 
tion in the community. A Countryman, 
——2 6 ——_ 


SUPPLY OF PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Tue following statements, which seems to be 
from pretty good authority, will tend very much 
to diminish: the exaggerated expectations that 
have been formed in regard to the boundless 
supply of Peruvian Guano, as well as to lessen 
the hope of a future reduction in its price. We 
copy what follows from the London Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette of Dec. 6. 


We have been favored with copies of the fol- 
lowing dispatches, forwarded to the Admiralty 
by the admiral commanding in the Pacific, con- 
taining most interesting information relative to 
the quantity of guano remaining in the Chincha 
Islands. It will be seen that the quantity 
stated to be still available is considerably under 
that given in the news brought by the Pacific 
mail just arrived. The quantity estimated from 
the examination made by Mr. M’Intosh, naval 
instructor, and forwarded by the commander- 
in-chief in the Pacific, is 7,600,000 tons; while 
the accounts brought by the mail state the pre- 
sent stock to be 25,000,000. Admiral Moresby, 
however, states, as the result of his data, in 
which he says he has confidence, that the is- 
lands will be exhausted of the guano that would 
pay freight, or would be salable in the English 
market, in eight or nine years, 

Great credit is due to Admiral Moresby for 
the valuable information thus conveyed to the 
government. It is accompanied by neatly-exe- 
cuted sketches of the island, showing the posi- 
tion and extent of the deposits, which may, no 
doubt, be seen on application to the Admiralty. 
Subjoined are the dispatches: — 


Relative to the Quantity of Guano Remaining 
on the Chincha Islands, 
Portland, at Sea, Sept. 9, 1853. 

Sir,—The inclosures referring to the Chincha 
Islands may possibly be acceptable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s government, when confidence in Peru- 
vian securities has suffered from the circum- 
stances which have taken place at Lima. I 
request you will submit them for their lord- 
ships’ notice. I have confidence in the data 
given by Mr. M’Intosh, his education and prac- 
tical experience being a guarantee for correct- 
ness. From the northern or principal island 
more than one-third of the guano has been 
removed ; the remainder may be divided into 
three portions and qualities: 

First, that termed English guano, as formerly, 
alone selected for the English market. 

Secondly, that exported by foreign ships to 
America and elsewhere. 

Thirdly, inferior guano reserved for the coast 
trade. 

Of the first quality there remains on the north 
island about 3,500,000 tons; of the second, 
about 1,500,000 tons; of inferior, about 500,- 
000 tons. 

I have no data on which to report the ship- 
ment of guano in 1852, but I have ascertained 
that within the last eight months about 300,000 
tons of guano have been shipped from the north 
island. A loss of 12 per cent. occurs from the 
rude manner of its working and conveyance, 
daily observed in the dense clouds of pulverized 
guano blown seaward, and correctly ascertained 
by the shipping dockets at the center island. 
I enclose a statement of that shipped in 1850 
and 1851: 

A Statement of the Quantities of Guano Fx- 
ported from the Chincha Islands during the 

years 1850-1851. 





1850. 18651. 
In British ships, - - - - 169 268 
Register tons, - - - ~ 88,822 138,197 
In foreign ships, - -.- - 45 36 
Register tons, - - - - 13,599 12,456 
Tons of guano sent to Eng- . 
land, + - - -.- + 102,421 150,653 
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France, - - - - - - - 1,429 

United States, - - - - 14,250 988,871 
Chin - - ----- 252 i 
Total,- - - - - - - 118,852 189,024 


With yield at the Queen’s 
beam, 157,800 262,032* 


There were at the Chiticha en on our 
departure, 100 vessels, capable of exporting 
nearly 100,000 tons of guano. The Americans 
far exceeded in amount of tonnage. I enclose 
a list showing that between the 15th of July 
and the 24th of September, 1853, there had 
been loaded, were loading, or waiting their turn 
to load, 65 American ships, carrying a gross 
amount of 61,982 tons. Other American ships 
were daily arriving, and they now take the 
superior quality. 

On the center island there may be about 
800,000 tons of guano of the first quality, and 
700,000 tons of the second. The island is 
worked entirely by Chinamen; they dig and 
wheel daily about 1,290 tons, of which 1,100 
appear in the shipping dockets. The southern 
and smallest island has not yet been worked ; 
from the windward position the guano is infe- 
rior, and has no great depth. 

A commission, consisting of the Peruvian 
Minister of the Interior, with a numerous staff, 
as per enclosed list, are occupied in surveying 
the island. A clerk belonging to the house of 
Gibbs & Co. was the only person that had 
availed himself of the permission given to ac- 
company the commission; in fact, the notice 
was short for others to avail themselves of the 
offer. From the plans and elevations of Mr. 
M’Intosh, from my personal examination and 
information, gathered from those on the islands 
conversant with the working, I am of opinion 
that, at the present average rate of exportation, 
the islands would be exhausted of the guano 
that would pay freight, or be salable in the Eng- 
lish market, in eight or nine years. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, Farrrax Moressy, 

Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 





Enclosure in Admiralty Letter from Rear-Ad- 
miral Moresby. 


Her Majesty’s ship ie. 
at Sea, Aug. 29. 

Sir,—I have the honor to submit, for your 
information, the result of the calculations re- 
specting the amount of guano now remaining 
on the Chincha Islands. 

The examination—for I cannot call it survey 
—taken by your order, was necessarily exceed- 
ingly rough and imperfect, both by reason of 
shortness of time, and the want of proper in- 
struments, as well as a desire not to excite ob- 
servation. 

To avoid the possibility of underrating the 
quantity, I have estimated at the rate of 40 
cubic feet per ton, and have allowed a consider- 
able excess on the measurement given by the 
plans and sections. 

In laying this result before you, I have the 
honor to state that, though no claim to a great 
accuracy is made, I have no hesitation in pledg- 
ing myself that the quantity here specified is 
greater than that absolutely remaining on the 
islands. I have, &c., 

W. H. M’Iyrosu, Naval Instructor. 
Rear-Admiral Famrax Moressy, C. B., 
Commander-in-Chief, &c. 





Tons. 
Quantity remaining on northern 
islands, - - - - - - - - 5,500,000 
Quantity on centre island, - - 1,500,000 
Quantity on southern island, - 1,600,000 
Se. - Se 


Notes of Conversation and Information <Ac- 
quired by Mr. MW’ Intosh. 


The mechanical engineer, in charge of the 
excavation on the northern island, told me that 
since he came, in October, 1852, a space of 450 





* Allowing one third more than the register tonnage. 
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feet had been cleared into the deepest cutting, 


which amounts to 300,000 tons. I have not 
been able to ascertain the exact present ship- 
ment on this island; but, judging from the 
number of check clerks, laborers, the plans, &c. 
it may probably be estimated at one-fourth 
more than the center island. 

M. Kossuth, the superintendent of the center 
island, having allowed me access to his books, 
I have satisfactorily ascertained that his state- 
ment of shipping 1,100 tons per day is correct. 

The details of the work are—150 Chinamen, 
at five tons per day in barrows, and four ship- 
shoots, at 135 tons each day. M. Kossuth fur- 
ther informed me that, when he commenced, in 
December, 1852, the rail extended 150 feet from 
the brow of the cliff; and that he has now ob- 
tained a distance of 850 feet, in a direct line 
into the deepest part of the cutting. This 
statement, on calculation, further proves the 
foregoing part, as the amount of guano from 
such an excavation would amount to 240,000 
tons, which, in seven months, is at the rate of 
1,200 tons per day. 


——+ © e——- 


MANAGEMENT OF CIDER APPLE-TREES. 


(Concluded from page 226.) 


Utility of taking off the old bark of trees, 
and the best way of performing that operation. 
—This extremely useful practice appears to be 
of Norman origin. Its introduction is due to 
the Abbé Adrien Le Gendre, curé of Hénouville 
near Rouen, about the time of Louis XIII, 
therefore this practice must have been in use 
nearly two centuries. Nothing is more injurious 
to the trees than the old dead and craked bark 
on the stem and thick branches, as it affords a 
soil and footing for mosses and lichens. Pro- 
tected by these cryptogamic plants, and hidden 
in the crevices of the bark, great quantities 
of eggs are hatched; and here also numer- 
ous larve wait for the return of vegetation, 
in order that they may mount into the top of 
the tree, and devour the buds, leaves, and flow- 
ers as they come out. The removal of the old 
bark is therefore doubly advantageous, inasmuch 
as the living bark is brought in contact with the 
air, and myriads of insects, prejudicial to trees, 
are destroyed. But in performing this operation, 
we must be careful not to take off the live bark, 
and lay bare the alburnum, for in that case al- 
most as much harin as good would be done. 
The best time for the operation is after heavy 
rain, as-the dead.bark is detached much more 
easily when it is moist. When there are no 
scrapers for the purpose, old spades, Dutch hoes, 
&c., may be used, but the edge of the instru- 
ment should not be too sharp, lest it should go 
to the quick. As soon as the trees have been 
scraped, all the bark, moss, &c., should be col- 
lected and burnt; for unless that is immedi- 
ately done, the larvze will not be long in taking 
shelter in the ground, or in the grass round the 
bottom of the tree. After this, and especially if 
the trees have been scraped too near the quick, 
it is well to apply with a paint brush, or with a 
soft broom, a sort of wash made of fresh cow- 
dung, to which is added a little clay ; this is di- 
luted with urine, in which some lumps of quick- 
lime have been slacked. The soft mud at the 
bottom of puddles may: be used as a substitute 
for this preparation. 

Gathering and Preserving the Fruit. The 
fruit should if possible be gathered in fine 
weather, in order that it may be dry when 
brought in. The time of gathering varies from 
the end of August to the end of November, ac- 
cording to the varieties and the locality. Be- 
fore gathering, the fruit should have arrived at 
a proper degree of maturity. This may be 
known, especially in early varieties, by the 
smell, by the coloring of the seeds, and also 
when the weather is calm, by finding fallen fruit 
which is neither wormy nor in any way imper- 
fect. The fruit is detached by shaking the 
branches, either by getting up in the tree or by 
means of a hook. Poles should be employed as 
little as possible, and with great care, because 





they break and destroy the fruit spurs. It is 
advantageous to keep each sort of apple separate, 
in order to be able to mix them, so as to produce 
the best quality of cider. It is of the greatest 
importance to shelter the apples; for if left 
out of doors, the rain or melted snow carries 
away part of their juices, and, in consequence, 
cider of only middling quality can be obtained. 
We know that in years of abundance there are, 
in many instances, insufficiency of buildings to 
shelter the whole of the fruit; but it is neither 
difficult nor expensive to erect temporary sheds 
by means of straw mats, from two to two and a 
half inches thick, and made of long straw 
squeezed between two pieces of wood, which are 
fastened with osier or wire. ‘Two of these mats 
leaning against each other like a roof form a suf- 
ficient protection against rain. Apples should 
be protected from frost, for it deteriorates them 
as much as rain-does. This is so much the 
easier, as at the time of the hard frosts nearly 
all the apples are crushed, except those that are 
not ripe, and we can therefore put them in the 
regular buildings. If these buildings are ac- 
cessible to frost, the best way to preserve the 
fruit is to cover it with straw and damp cloths, 
as previously recommended. The manufacture 
of cider requires more attention and cleanliness 
than it generally receives. Not only should all 
the instruments and vessels used in crushing be 
clean and free from smell, but the straw also on 
which the pomace is laid should be fresh, clean, 
and, above all, free from mildew. It is said that 
the English in Herefordshire, Somersetshire, and 
other counties give and preserve an agreeable 
taste to the cider by mixing large turnips with 
it. We may with propriety mix bitter and 
sweet apples; and provided the former are not 
present in too great proportion the cider is 
sometimes improved by the mixture ; but when 
we wish to obtain cider that will keep long, we 
should reject the sour apples, as the liquor they 
produce is very pale, and soon turns acid. 
—_—# e——_— 


SMITHFIELD SHOW OF FAT CATTLE. 


‘Tus great annual show of fat cattle came off 
in the second week of December, and was larger 
and more numerously attended than ever. The 
following general remarks upon the animals pre- 
sent are from the Mark Lane Express. It will 
be seen that the Devons are coming on famously : 

Prior to entering into any detail in reference 
to the show, we may briefly review the different 
breeds as they have come under our immediate 
observation. In the first place we may observe, 
that for many years past there has been a spir- 
ited contest between the Devon, Hereford, and 
Short-horned breeders—in other words, each 
party has used great efforts to increase the nu- 
merical strength and weight of the respective 
breeds. These efforts have been so completely 
crowned with success on this occasion, that it is 
somewhat difficult for us to determine to whom 
the palm of the greatest amount of merit be- 
longs. However, we may intimate that the 
Devon class—to which our attention was in the 
first instance directed—exhibited several points 
of excellence worthy the serious attention of 
graziers and breeders in all parts of the coun- 
try; indecd, we may remark that, collectively, 
this was one of the most remarkable portions of 
the exhibition. Let the reader conceive for a 
moment that there were collected, almost in one 
spot, 1,300 to 1,400 Devons, chiefly from the 
westward, all nearly of the same weight and 
color—that each animal was worth, on the av- 
erage, fully £30—and it will at once be per- 
ceived that the show was indeed well worthy of 
a close inspection. With the remark that the 
Devons were decidedly superior to those brought 
forward in 1852, we shall now pass to the con- 
sideration of the lerefords. This noble breed, 
which was contributed largely from different 
localities, kept up its long-established character 
surprisingly. In the Baker-street exhibition 
last week this particular breed showed a slight 
falling off, but to-day it exceeded all former 
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markets to an important extent. Not a few of 
the Herefords shown were estimated to weigh 
from 200 to 230 stones—a weight that would 
have done credit to the show yard. Thus far, 
therefore, to-day’s supply of Devons and Here- 
fords has proved superior to some past years, 
and agreeably added to the good things for 
Christmas consumption in this great metropolis. 
We now come to the Short-horns. The great 
attention shown to this description of stock for 
many years past, has materially assisted in 
bringing it into great repute; indeed, we may 
venture to observe that there are larger num- 
bers now fed in this country than of any other 
separate breed. Formerly, the Short-horns 
were chiefly bred in Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire; but now they have greatly extended 
themselves into other parts of England, but 
more particularly into Norfolk, where, appa- 
rently, they have displaced the once celebrated 
Home-breds from, possibly, their comparative 
hardiness and aptitude to fatten. Amongst the 
stock to which we have here particularly alluded 
were some of the heaviest weights we almost 
ever remember to have witnessed in an open 
market. Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Norfolk, and other quarters showed 
specimens of the breed which excited the ad- 
miration and wonder of the visitors, however 
practical might have been their judgment and 
experience. With these general remarks we 
have now to place the Short-horns jirsé as re- 
spects weight. In the second class we assign 
the Devons, for weight, number, and quality; 
whilst the Herefords must be placed in the third 
class for nwmber, though they were quite equal 
in quality to many of the Scots. Be it under- 
stood that we have here drawn no invidious 
comparison, that we have not endeavored to de- 
tract from the merits of any breed, and that 
our sole object has been to state particulars, 
which may be found essentially useful in follow- 
ing years. In addition to the breeds above 
mentioned, there was an average supply of 
Pembrokeshire runts, Sussex oxen, Irish beasts, 
&c., which attracted great attention. 


It seems that a Short-horn proved to be the 
“best beast of any breed” of the show; and 
thus speaks the Hxpress regarding him: 


The Short-horn cattle of this year carried 
away the chief prize in the gold medal as the 
best beast of any breed most justly, thus rescu- 
ing that celebrated breed from the very general 
imputation of having retrograded for some years 
past. The county of Wilts is not a breeding 
district, and much less for Short-horns; yet Mr. 
Srrarron has been very successful for a long 
time. The prize ox of this show was not fash- 
ionable in the color, being a vulgar red, with 
sparing streaks and spots of white. The sym- 
metry however was most exact; broad and level 
back, round shoulders, and well obliqued, short 
neck, small head, and tapering muzzle. The 
posterior width of twist and buttock supported 
the Short-horn character, though not particu- 
larly so; the short tail was a slight derogation. 
The flank was comparatively lean, and the side 
paunch too projecting. The bareness of the 
point and face of the shoulder remained, as is 
usual in the Short-horned cattle. ‘The chine 
was very full and deep, and the opening of the 
short ribs was well fleshed over. The short 
opening between the ribs and hook-bone, and 
a full, level covering of flesh which hides the 
small vacant space, is an essential property in 
a fattened carcase of cattle. The animal is pre- 
pared for the special purpose of producing beef; 
and it must be placed on every part of the body 
that will receive it. The case is wholly differ- 
ent with horses, which are intended for exer- 
tion; a very considerable latitude may be 
allowed in that respect, in order to procure a 
lengthened action of movement. 

The animal girthed eight feet eight inches, 
and measured in length five feet four inches; 
thus showing very moderate dimensions in both 
sections, Not the size or lumpy fatness was to 
be admired, and was not found; but the very 





even fleshiness of the carease was worthy of 
every praise that was obtained, and reflects 
great credit on the breeder and feeder—in this 
case, as always should be, united in one person. 
Much more refined Short-horns are found than 
Mr. Srrarron’s; finer and more glossy in the 
skin, and more fashionable and attractive in the 
color; but for general purposes no equal com- 
petitor has yet appeared. 

This animal gained the first prize of £25, and 
silver medal to the breeder, with the gold medal 
as before mentioned (in the class above three 
years old.) 


When plenty of food is to be obtained, the 
Short-horns seem destined to carry every thing 
before them in England, and we doubt not it 
will ultimately be the same in this and other 


countries. : 
——— @ @ e — —_ 


ON KEEPING POULTRY IN TOWNS. 


Great as is the interest at present taken in 
poultry, yet in a practical point of view the 
pursuit is carried out on an apparently errone- 
ous system, Utility is not sufficiently consid- 
ered, and a fancy or ornamental light is the only 
one thought of. With us farmers, utility is the 
sole end and aim of our endeavors, and it might 
lead to improvement if the same means by which 
our sheep and bullocks have benefited, were 
practised on poultry, instead of confining our 
views to the color of a feather, or the nature of 
a cock’s comb. 

We should, as in our other systems of breed- 
ing, consider, what can we obtain from poultry, 
what do we want to obtain, and what is the 
best and cheapest manner of attaining our 
end. ‘To the first question, eggs, flesh, and 
feathers, will be the answer. The answer to the 
next question will depend upon circumstances, 
and, in a town, to the person who keeps about 
half a dozen head of poultry, eggs are all in all; 
therefore, only those breeds should be chosen 
able to bear confinement without injury, and 
possessing a great propensity to lay, with but 
little to sit, the size, shape, and flavor of the 
fowl being here of minor consideration. In the 
country, eggs, though still of consequence, must 
not solely engross our endeavors; we must 
strive to obtain a breed of fowls easily fattened, 
of good size, delicate in flavor, and laying flesh 
upon those parts that are of greatest value. We 
understand this rule in sheep and oxen, but 
poultry fanciers do not study to obtain plump 
breasts, large wings, and white legs, but are at- 
tracted by the yellow-legged Cochins so defi- 
cient in the first two points. F 

For towns then, where the sitting of hens is 
a nuisance to the owner, the Poland breed, 
which is less inclined to sit than any other kind, 
or the small Dutch everlasting layers, which 
produce a very great number of eggs, but seldom 
sit, are good kinds; but perhaps the Shanghae 
or Cochin China breed would be the best of all, 
as being a sort that will bear confinement well, 
of a tame, gentle disposition, and very great lay- 
ers; but as being a large fowl, a great layer, and 
not so apt at foraging for itself as other kinds 
it'of course requires more food than smaller 
varieties. 

Could a breed of fowls be discovered with the 
inclination for sitting totally extinct, however 
unnatural this may seem, it would be a desider- 
atum for metropolitan owners, and the breed be 
easily kept up by employing other kinds to 
hatch their eggs. 

Pullets commence laying before hens, as they 
do not moult the first year, and the townsman 
might find it profitable to procure chickens that 
have been hatched in March or April, which 
will, if kept in good condition, and fed on barley 
or buckwheat, with the addition ofa little hemp- 
seed, begin to lay at or before Christmas, at 
which time eggs are at the dearest, being hardly 
ever less than 2d. an egg in London and those 
of an uncertain age. 

The following statement, copied froma most 











respectable source, the correctness of which may 


be depended on, shows what a townsman might 
obtain by a judicious choice of breed, and by 
proper feeding and management. Only five 


lasting breed. They were fed twice a day, hav- 
ing barley in the morning and wet food at night, 
such as sharps, bran, and pollard, mixed up with 
boiling water, and given to them cold. They 
were likewise occasionally supplied with pulver- 
ized oyster shells, and sometimes a small por- 
tion of fine gravel, given in their food. The ex- 
pense of keeping, with the produce of eggs, to- 
gether with the net profit for two separate years, 
was as follows : 


1830. £, 8. d, 
Four bushels of barley..........seeeee00 japtee 016 6 
Two ditto of SNArpS....cecescssceccccccccecce 0541 
Half ditto of bran........secccccccevesecsceee O O 5} 
Half ditto of pollard.......++. ¢0 Subs svascevesé 007 
1.2 % 
Number of eggs 716. s!lowing one penny for 
each egg ......... ‘tegeveneuaed teenie take. S5aic me 
Leaves & profit Of .o0esesecesccccccscsee costes 116° 6} 
1831. £.8. a 
Two and a half bushels of barley.....0....0.4+ 0i1 0 
Nine and a half gallons of sharps......... nee 9,80 0 3 6 
Seven ditto of pollard ........cseecscecssesese 89 0 9 
Four ditto of bran........ cee sccecesscessceee O O 6 
015 9% 
Number of eggs 594, allowing one penny for 
CACH C8 oi... cicc cs ce neee seswhewo beep toeesee 29 6 
Leaving a profit 06 Goiiccei cciskctecsvewecstis¥ 113 8 


Thus a small animal of no greater value than 
half-a-crown may be made to return 7s. net pro- 
fit yearly, without having recourse to fictitious 
value or exhorbitant prices. 

But as fowls and their results are no doubt in 
some degree a nuisance, offensive to the organs 
of sight, smell, and hearing, and to feeling also 
if you catch any of their fleas; as they require 
constant attention, and to be carefully kept out 
of gardens, it would never be worth a towns- 
man’s while to keep such a small number as five, 
which he would find as troublesome as twice 
the number, and were they ever so good layers 
be insufficient to supply him constantly with 
eggs. Ten hens should be the least number 
kept, which would afford a plentiful supply of 
eggs for domestic use; and as for ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and tame rabbits, the townsman’s best 
plan would be to leave them to be supplied bet- 
ter and cheaper from the country. 

The things necessary to be had or done by a - 
townsman, keeping fowls are—a small graveled 
yard at the back of his house for exercise—a 
lean to building kept warm by being connected 
with the flues from the kitchen fire, to cause the 
fowls to lay during winter—a constant supply 
of water—coal ashes thrown in a heap for the 
fowls to bask in and free themselves from ver- 
min, and lime rubbish or the broken shells 
thrown out to supply materials for the shells of 
the eggs. 

A small garden and poultry keeping will assist 
each other, taking care to keep the hens out of 
the cultivated ground. The fowls will supply 
manure, and worms can be picked from the 
garden for them, for fowls are not wholly vege- 
table feeders, and unless they obtain a supply 








of animal food will not be healthy; and if the 

garden contains a hothouse, the poultry house 

might be placed at the back to obtain the benefit 

of the warmth.— W. in Farmer’s Herald. 
——_0 6-¢——_—— 

Surep Destrovep By Docs.—We are informed 
that on Saturday morning last, 12 valuable 
sheep were killed, and from 20 to 25 more badly 
mutilated, by dogs, on the farm of Mr. Thomas 
L. Davis, of this town. Three dogs were seen 
in hot pursuit of the sheep, but the vicious curs 
all escaped.—Poughkeepsie American, 

—_e6<e———. 

Tue last dog story is from Fayetteville, Ark- 
ansas, where a farmer’s dog has been detected 
in going to the hog-pen at night, and biting one 
of the hogs till he gets up, when “Archy” lies 
down in the warm place, and goes to sleep. 

ee ke oe 

Great towns are but a large sort of prison to 
the soul, like cages to birds or pounds to beasts, 


fowls including the cock were kept, of the ever-— 
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Miscellaneous. 


MAKE YOUR MARK. 


In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark ; 
Do you delve upon the soil ? 
Make your mark; 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand, 
Moving swift or moving slow, - 
With a firm and honest hand 
- Make your mark. 


Should opponents hedge your way, 
Make your mark ; 
Work by night or work by day, 
Make your mark ; 
Struggle manfully and well, 
Let no obstacles oppose, 
None right shielded ever fell 
By the weapons of his foes— 
Make your mark, 


What though born a peasant’s son, 
Make your mark ; 
Good by poor men can be done— 
Make your mark, 
Peasant’s garbs may warm the cold ; 
Peasant’s words may calm a fear ; 
Better far than hoarding gold 
Is the drying of a tear. 
Make your mark, 


Life is fleeting as a shade, 
Make your mark. 
Marks of some kind must be made, 
Make your mark— 
Make it while the arm is strong, 
In the golden hours of youth; 
Never, never make it wrong ; 
Make it with the stamp of truth— 
Make your mark. 
Masonic Magazine. 
——e9-9——__ 
CAR ETIQUETTE. 


Somzsopy—not one of the drawing-room dit- 
lettanti, but one who has taken lessons in HEART- 
politeness—-must write the Railroad Chesterfield, 
or the Wayfarer’s Book of Etiquette. It is curious 
to see how the “ gentleman” and the “lady,” as 
well as the “hog,” or the “bear,” stick out in 
the little indications which people manifest in 
traveling, more than under any other circum- 
stances. 

The following paragraph, taken from an 
exchange, illustrates the great necessity of such 
an oracle for the migratory multitude : 


Prerry anp Gracerut.—It is now-a-days a 
very common affair to see two ladies (?) enter a 
railroad car half an hour before the time for the 
leaving of the train, throw the back of one seat 
over so as to sit vis-a-vis, lumber the spare room 
with shawls, bundlesand band-boxes—and then, 
when the cars begin to be filled up, take 
every precaution to prevent any one from 
occupying either of what should be vacant s-ats, 
and in many instances compelling passengers to 
stand, when a spirit of accommodation would 
allow them a comfortable position. Such persons 
should be informed by the conductor, that when 
they 4 a ticket, the purchase of the car is not 
includ 

None of us but have had similar scenes come 
under our notice. Weare reminded at this mo- 
ment, of a singular movement on the part of an 
individual in the Central Railroad cars, which 
came under our observations a few weeks ago— 
a movement which combined in a striking de- 
gree, at once the judicial and the executive in 
the person of a single self-appointed righter of 
human wrongs. 

Two ladies, fashionably dressed and appa- 
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rently intelligent, but of the species indicated 
above, had taken their seats in the cars, facing 
each other, and eking out to the greatest pos- 
sible extent what they called their “ baggage,” 
(though the live stock of the party were far 
worthier that name,) with shawls, reticules and 
little “ fixings,” so as to effectually exclude all 
comers from the two vacant seats. The cars 
soon became uncomfortably crowded, several 
were standing, and many were the ineffectual 
applications made for the unoccupied places 
referred to, but all to no purpose. When, at 
last, an elderly gentleman and his wife, coming 
in, and meekly requesting a place, the young 
lady, who sat with her. brazen face to- 
wards the passengers, consented to allow the 
lady of the new comers to sit opposite her, but 
no mortal would she permit to occupy the seat 
by her side. Consequently the husband was 
compelled to find an asylum in some remote 
part of the car. The indignation and contempt 
of all the passengers had, by this time, attained 
to about the murmuring pitch, but things went 
on in this way a few stations further, when a 
stalwart, hoosier-looking chap, who sat directly 
opposite the elderly lady,on the other side of the 
aisle, seeming to have been visited by a sudden 
inspiration, rose, marched up to the self-com- 
placent young pre-emptioner, and said in a tone 
that would have made a nor’-wester nervous : 

“Hello! sa-ay—look o’here! I bin thinking 
we can make a better ‘rangement than this. I 
should like to hev that old gen’Iman and his wife 
sit together, I should. They’dridea heap more 
comfortable. Now spos’n you and this other 
gal turn over this seat and sit together, and I’ll 
fetch the old gen’Iman and sit him down along 
side of this woman.” 

With a supercilliousness that was “ beautiful 
to see,” her ladyship replied : 

“No, I thank you, sir. I want this seat for 
my baggage, and I shall not give it up to any 
body,” and up goes her nose into an angle of 
45 degrees. 

“‘ Wa-all now,” persisted Hooshierous, “ that 
don’t seem reasonable, that you should litter up 
a hull seat with them little traps, when places 
is so scarce. Hang ’em up onto a nail; stick 
’em under ye; set onto ’em ; there’s lots o’ways 
to fix it.” 

Snap went the eyes again, and up cocked the 
little nose, as she retorted— 

“‘T shall do no such thing sir; and moreover, 
I'll be obliged to you, if you'll just mind your 
own business.” 

“‘ Well, now, you see, I’ve set my heart unto 
fixing this, and it dont seem ’s tho’ I could think 
0’ being disappointed. And I’ve about made up 
my mind, that unless you fix it so, I shall. be 
obliged to give up my seat to the old gen’lman, 
so ’s to bring him as nigh as possible to his wife, 
and I shall hev to come and set along o’ you. 
I dunno but you'd like the ’rangement ; I’m con- 
sidered some, among the girls where I live.” 

A look of determination began now to gleam 
from the corrugated face of the countryman, 
and the young lady, with mingled alarm and 
indignation, hastened to reply— 

“You'd better take care what you do, sir; 
I’m not to be insulted with impunity.” 

“Oh, I’m responsible,” was his only answer, 
as he led the old gentleman to his own seat, and 
immediately commenced crowding into a place 
by the side of the young lady. This movement 
she resisted, when, encircling her waist with his 
brawny arm, he lifted her up, as though she 
were a child, planted her down firmly at the 
further end of the seat, and settled himself com- 
fortably into his place. 

“There,” said he, ‘ that’s the dandy. Now 
let’s hev a little turn o’talk. You'd find me one 
o’ the pleasantest fellows you ever did see, in 
private conversation.” 

The reader may well suppose there were 
screams and struggles, and eyes that flashed 
through tears, and threats of vengeance by the 
quantity, while the passengers on every side 
staggered by the Cromwellian boldness of this 
coup d@etat, and more than doubtful of its pro- 
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priety, but rejoicing, in spite of their misgivings, 
over the sudden retribution that had befallen 
the common enemy, were vainly striving to 
conceal their merriment. 

“You brute! you villain! I never was so in- 
sulted in my life! It’s outrageous for the passen- 
gers to permitit! Conductah! conductah! wa— 
augh—ow! Where’s the conductah? We'll se 
if ladies are to be insulted in the cars with im- 
punity !” 

‘“Fetch on your conductor!” says the impertur- 
able squatter, ‘‘I’dlike to have him tell us what 
a lady in a car 1s!” 

Out bounded the lady inarage, “I'd rather 
jump off the track than sit with such a beast.” 

Immediately the Hoosier rose, turned over the 
revolving back, removed the lady’s “ things” 
carefully to the seat on which her companion, 
mute and terrified, was sitting, placed the pas- 
sive old gentleman and his wife, (who obeyed 
him with an amusing reliance upon his superior 
ability,) into the vacant places, and returned 
quietly to his own seat, with the exegi monu- 
mentum air of aman who has “served his 
generation.” 

The ejected lady soon returned to the side of 
her companion, and in a crest-fallen and unob- 
trusive mood, retained her place to the close of 
the journey. 

Our story is done. We hardly think we 
should have attempted it, had we anticipated it 
would prove so long a one. We'll not spin it 
out any further with philosophizing, but let 
every reader make his own “improvements.” 
We don’t believe the all-pervading young lady 
on the cars, at any rate, isin any doubt about 
its MoraLt.—Syracuse Chronicle. 

An Intense Native American.—The most 
decided case of nativeism we have recently 
known is that of a person in this city, who was 
asked to attend the Pilgrim Ball, at Plymouth, 
on the 22d inst. He replied that ‘he was not 
going forty miles to attend a celebration in 
honor of the arrival of a parcel of foreigners.” — 
Transcript. 

-—_—# @e¢——— 

Over-pAip.—An Irishman, who had jumped 
into the water to save a man from drowning, 
on receiving a sixpence from the person, as a 
reward for his services, looked first at the six- 
pence and then at him, and at last exclaimed, 
“Well! I’m over-paid for the job.” 


—_—-#@ «—— 


Takinc it Easy.—A traveller in England, 
observing a peasant at work, and seeing he was 
taking it remarkably easy, said to him: 

‘“‘My dear friend, you don’t appear to sweat 
any.” 

“Why no, master; six shillings a week ain’t 


sweating wages.” 
——_--0 o——_ 


Wuere to Cur ir.—A Yankee boy had a 
whole Dutch cheese set before him by waggish 
friends, who however gave him no knife. 

This is a funny cheese, Uncle Joe, but where 
shall I cut it?” 

“Oh!” said the grinning friend, “cut it 
where you like.” 

“Very well,” said the Yankee, coolly put- 
ting it under his arm, “I'll cut it at home.” 

ss asad 

Fatuertess.—As Father Morris was walking 
through a parish famous for its profanity, he 
was stopped by a whole flock of the youthful 
reprobates of the place. ‘Father Morris! 
Father Morris! the devil’s dead!” “Is he?” 
said the old man, benignly laying his hand on 
the head of the nearest urchin; “You poor 
fatherless children !” 

——-¢-6-o———— 

On Horsesacx.—A gentleman riding on 
horseback through the town of , one day, 
met an awkward fellow leading a hog, whom he 
accosted in the following manner: ‘“‘ How odd 
it looks to see one hog lead another!” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the chap, “but not so odd as it does to 
see a hog ride on horseback!” 
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THE CHILD IS DEAD! 


Ir is hard to believe it; that we shall no more 
hear the glad voice, nor meet the merry laugh 
that burst so often from its glad heart. 

Child as it was, it was a pleasant child, and 

to the partial parent there are traits of loveliness 
that no other eye may see. It was a wise or- 
dering of Providence that we should love our 
own children as no one else loves them, and as 
we love the children of none besides. And ours 
was a lovely child. 
_ But the child is dead. You may put away 
its playthings. Put them where they will be safe. 
I would not like to have them broken or lost; 
and you need not lend them to other children 
when they come to see us. It would pain me 
to see them in other hands, much as I love to 
see children happy with their toys, 

Its clothes you may lay aside; I shall often 
look them over, and each of the colors that he 
wore will remind me of him as he looked when 
he was here. I shall weep often when I think 
of him; but there is a luxury in thinking of 
the one that is gone, which I would not part 
with for the world. I think of my child now, 
a child always, though an angel among angels. 

The child is dead. The eye has lost its lustre. 

The hand is still and cold. Its little heart is 
not beating now. How pale it looks! Yet the 
very form is dear to me. Every lock of its 
hair, every feature of the face is a treasure that 
I shall prize the more, as the months of my 
sorrow come and go. 
_ Lay the little one in his coffin. He was never 
in so cold and hard a bed, but he will feel it not. 
He would not know it, if he had been laid in 
his cradle, or in his mother’s arms. Throw a 
posi or two by his side; like them he with- 
ered. 

Carry him out to the grave. Gently. It is 
a hard road this to the grave. Every jar seems 
to disturb the infant sleeper. Here we are, at 
the brink of the sepulchre. Oh how damp, and 
dark, and cold! But the dead do not feel it. 
There is no pain, no fear, no weeping there. 
Sleep on and take your rest! 

Fill it up! Ashes to ashes, dust to dust! 
Every clod seems to fall on my heart. Every 
smothered sound from the grave is saying— 
Gone, gone, gone! It is full now. Lay the 
turf gently over the dear child. Plant a myrtle 
among the sods, and let the little one sleep 
among the trees and flowers. Our child is not 
there. His dust, precious dust, indeed, is there, 
but our child isin heaven. He is not there; 
he is risen. 

I shall think of the form that is mouldering 

here among the dead; and it will be a mournful 
comfort to come at times, and think of the child 
that was once the light of our house, and the 
idol--ah! that I must own the secret of this 
sorrow—the idol of my heart. 
_ And it is beyond the language to express the 
joy, in the midst of tears. I feel that my sin, 
in making an idol of the chiid, has not made 
that infant less dear to Jesus. Nay, there is 
even something that tells me the Saviour called 
the darling from me, that I might love the Sav- 
lour more when I had one child less to love. 
He knoweth our frame; he knows the way to 
win and bind us. Dear Saviour, as thou hast 
my lamb, give me too a place in thy bosom. 
Set me as a seal on thy heart. And now let us 
go back into the house. It is strangely changed. 
It is silent and cheerless, gloomy even. When 
did I enter this door without the greeting of 
those lips and eyes, that I shall greet no more? 
Can the absence of one produce so great a 
change so soon? When one of the children 
was away on a visit, we did not feel the absence 
as we do now. That was for a time; this is 
forever, He will not return. Hark! I thought 
for a moment it was the child, but it was only 
my heart’s yearning for the lost. He will not 
come again.— Author Unknown. 


ee See 
Preacuine is of much avail, but practice is 
more potent. A godly life is the strongest ar- 
gument that you can offer to a skeptic. _ 





Dimensions or Heaven.—The following cal- 
culations, based on a text of Revela.ions, is con- 
tributed to the Charlottesville (N. Y.) Jefferso- 
nian : : 

A Description of Heaven.—Revelations, xxi. 
16. “And he measured the city with a reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the 
breadth, and the height of it are equal.” 

Twelve thousand furlongs—7,920,000 feet— 
which being cubed, is 842,088,000,000.000,000 
cubical feet; the half of which we will reserve 
for the Throne of God and the Court of Heaven, 
half of the balance for streets, and the remainder 
by 3,096, the cubical feet in a room 16 feet 
square and 16 high, will be 20,844,750,000,000. 

We will now suppose the world always did 
and always will contain 900,000,000 inhabitants, 
and a generation will last thirty-three and a third 
years, 2,700,000,000,000 persons. Then sup- 
pose there are 11,240 such worlds, equal to this 
number of inhabitants and duration of years, 
then there would be a room 16 feet long, 16 feet 
wide, and 16 feet high for each person, and yet 
there would be room. 

—_—_—0-9-0—__—_ 

Respect Due to Wives.—Do not jest with 
your wife upon a subject on which there is dan- 
ger of wounding her feelings. Remember she 
treasures every word you utter. Do not speak 
of virtue in another man’s wife, to remind your 
own of a fault. Do not reproach her with per- 
sonal defects; for, if she has sensibility, you in- 
flict a wound difficult to heal. Do not treat her 
with inattention in company; it touches her 
pride, and she will not respect you more, or 
love you better for it. Do not upbraid your 
wife in the presence of a third party; the sense 
of your disregard for her feelings, will prevent 
her from acknowledging her faults. Do not en- 
tertain your wife by praising the beauty and 
accomplishments of other women. If you would 
have a pleasant home and cheerful wife, pass 
your evenings under your own roof. Do not be 
stern and silent in your house, and remarkable 
for sociality elsewhere.—Dollar Newspaper. 

—_——+ @ o———_ 


SINGLE WOMEN, 


Many are the jibes and sneers thrown out 
against single women, after they have passed a 
a “certain age.” These too often result from 
thoughtlessness, or an attempt to be witty at 
another’s expense. In the following article, the 
ever-benevolent and kind-hearted Horace Mann, 
pays a just and beautiful tribute to the value of 
the maiden sister or aunt. 


Not being motherson their own account, they 
have leisure to be mothers for every body else. 
What a blessing in the circle of the families to 
which she belongs, is an unmarried sister! She 
watches by the aged father or mother with a 
vestal’s fidelity, while her sisters and brothers 
abandon the old homestead:for Cupid, or cupid- 
ity. Who so ready as she to solace the be- 
reavement of a friend, all of whose earthly 
hopes have been swallowed up in the grave? 
To the widowed brother, her sympathetic voice 


found in the “universal Aunty ;” as though 
she kept a full assortment of eyes, and ears, and 
faculties for all kinds of impotent folk! Then, 
for the children’s dresses, does she not always 
know the latest style? for their learning has 
she not seen the sagest books, and for their 
health, has she not the newest cure-alls all by 


| heart? And oh! for the romping and roister- 


ing groups of the nursery, does she not carry 
all the toy-shops of France and China in her 
pockets? Who, of all the household, can help 
paying homage to such a divinity, even though 
it sometimes does seem as though she would kill 
us with kindness ? 

Outside, and beyond the family relation, this 
personage often becomes a kind of public char- 
acter, though without the envy or the odium 
which attaches to the notoriety of public men. 
As a teacher of schools, how she shames the 
wisdom of the lawgiver and the retributions of 
the judge, by savi::: where they sacrifice, and 
redeeming where i...y destroy! To hospitals 
for disease and suffering, to prisons for penal 
retribution, to receptacles for reformation from 
deepest debasement and guilt, how divinely 
does she come, her head encircled with a halo 
of heavenly light, her feet sweetening the earth 
on which she treads, and the celestial radiance 
of her benignity making vice begin its work of 
repentance through very envy of the beauty of 
virtue! The two Misses Fellows, of Boston, 
within the last ten years have found homes for 
more than a thousand destitute orphan child- 
ren, carrying on this warfare against ignorance 
and perdition, as the apostle said, at their own 
charges. What mothers, unless it be such as 
the mother of Washington, deserve so much as 
they the admiration and homage of mankind? 

° ——_¢-@-0——— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Tuts is made by baking a batter pudding in a 
dripping-pan, under a piece of roasting beef, and 
is much liked by most persons who have tried it. 

The beef is first partly baked, and is then sup- 
ported about two or three inches above the bottom 
of the dripping-pan, by placing it upon little iron 
tripods, or upon iron cross rods. These tripods 
can easily be made by a blacksmith, or litile 
three-sided wooden horses may be made, four 
12-penny nails being deprived of their heads 
and driven into one side of the wood for legs, 
and the meat placed upon the upper sharp edges 
of two or three of these, set in different parts of 
the dripping-pan. 

For the pudding, use the following propor- 
tions. Four eggs—well béaten—a full pint of 
milk, a little salt, and add flour enough to make 
a moderately thick but running batter. There 
should be enough of this to cover the bottom of 
the dripping-pan one-half to two-thirds of an 
inch deep. 

Before making the batter, let the meat be 





and spontaneity of kindness, seem almost like a 
return from the tomb of the idol he had laid 
there; and to the bereaved sister, whose stay 
and support have been stricken down, she be- 
comes, as it were, the strength of another man- 
hood. Next to the mother herself, she is the 
last to cease her expostulations with a way- 
ward daughter, or her efforts to reclaim an un- 
filial son. To children bereft of parents, she 
becomes both father and mother, and trains un- 
conscious orphanage in the way it should go. 
How Protean her capabilities of usefulness, 
transforming herself by turns into friend, nurse, 
physician, or spiritual guide—into the grave 
companion of the old, or the frolicksome play- 
mate of the young, as ever-varying occasion 
may demand! Who does not know that when 
any child of all her kindred is deaf, or blind, or 
halt, or whom a step-dame Nature has maltreat- 
ed in any other way, a never-failing resource is 


partly baked over the pan with a little water kept 
under it. Then skim off the fat from the gravy, 
pour in the batter, and bake about three-fourths 
of an hour. 

When done, remove the meat to the center of 
a large platter, lift out the legs of the tripods 
carefully from the pudding so as not to break it; 
cut it in small squares and place them around 
the edges of the platter with the brown side up. 

The pudding thus baked has absorbed the 
juices flowing from the meat, and will be found 
very rich and delicious. 

—_+-¢0——— 

Wise men mingle mirth with their cares, as 
a help to forget or overcome them; but to re- 
sort to intoxication for the ease of one’s mind, 
s to cure melancholy by madness. 











- : * of human progress, or have we lain sluggishly, as 
Aunerican Agr iculturist, blocks before its wheels ? 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
No exercise of the mind is productive of so 
beneficial results, as a habit of reflection, a call- 
ing up in review, our past actions, words, 
thoughts, motives, and resolves. This can best 
be done at seasons of rest when all is quiet 
around us, when the mind undiverted by any 
external exciting scenes, can sink back into it- 
self, and read the record marks upon the tablets 
of memory. The evening hour is well adapted 
for this. The transactions and thoughts of the 
day are then freshly written down and can easily 
be recalled. To examine the result of a day’s 
effort, to study its errings, its failures and suc- 
cesses, is to prepare better plans and attain bet- 
ter results on another day. This is to the char- 
acter, what pruning is to the tree ; the dead, use- 
less limbs are cut off, the hurtful excresences 
are removed, and the crooked branches are 
trained to better growth. A wise writer has 
said that, 
“A soul without reflection, 
Like a pile without inhabitant, to ruin runs.” 

But while these daily seasons of reflection 
are useful, nay, necessary, there are other times 
when we should extend our thoughts over a 
wider field, and take in at one view the whole 
range of our past lives, and sum up the great 
leading principles by which we are guided, and 
the results which have been produced and are 
likely to be produced in the future. The re- 
currence of a New Year is one of the appropri- 
ate seasons for such an exercise. 

Reader, we have already entered upon the la- 
bors of the year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
four. Some of us have seen the thirtieth, some 
the fortieth, and some the fiftieth return of the 
annual round of the seasons. Many of us have 
more than half completed all the work we can 
ever expect to accomplish, What have we 
already done that has been worth doing ? What 
have we lived for, and what are we now living 
for? Are the great leading motives that gov- 
ern our actions so pure and elevated, that we 
give them our own approval, and are we willing 
that they should guide us in thefuture? Have 
we higher aims than our animals, who instinct- 
ively seek only to secure food and shelter and 
the propagation of their species ? 

Each act, however small, each little word ut- 
tered, is a constituent drop in the great sea of 
human life. Are they, like the rain-drops from 
the clouds, pure and refreshing, or are they like 
the impure streams from a muddy fount ? 

It is a trite remark, that “he is a benefactor 
to his race who causes two spires of grass to 
spring up, where only one grew before.” Are 
we seeking to accomplish this literally or figura- 
tively? Have we done all we could, and are we 
now doing all we can to add to the comforts and 
conveniences of our fellow men; or are we only 
laboring to appropriate to our own selfish pur- 
poses, as much of the products of other’s labor as 
it is in our power to do? 

What is to be said of us when we quit this 
stage of action? Will the world be any better 
because we have had an existence? Will it be 
worse? Have we kept our shoulders to the car 
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This is a fit season to carefully examine our- 
selves, to study our past errors, that they may 
be avoided in the future ; to examine our motives 
and adopt higher ones, when they are unworthy 
of us; to learn where we most readily yield to 
temptation, and to place there a double guard ; 
to sum up the work planned out for life, and see 
how small a part is yet accomplished; to make 
new resolves for the future; to lay out definite, 
fixed plans of action, and set ourselves systema- 
tically and vigorously about the work before us. 
If we now take this course, the New Year upon 
which we have entered will pass on usefully, and 
be a Happy one. 


——_o © e—___ 


REMEMBER THAT FRIEND AT A DISTANCE. 





Make him fifty-two presents in the form of 4 
weekly periodical, and each week he will be 
reminded of you as he receives his paper. You 
can do this by sending his name to this office 
with the same amount as you have paid for 
your own paper. If you are the member of a 
club, you can add other names to the club, and 
the paper will be sent to any office you may 
direct upon the same terms. 

etait since 


ORDER SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any person who may wish to send a speci- 
men paper to a friend, can do so without losing 
his own paper, by forwarding the name to us, and 
we will send any one number indicated without 
expense. We wish every farmer in the country 
to see a copy of our paper, and will be obliged 
to those who will send us in lists of names of 
those to whom we can forward specimen copies. 
eee 


SWEET POTATO VINES. 


WE have seen it stated that the vines of the 
Sweet Potato may be preserved during winter, 
and used in the spring for propagating the new 
crop. Have any of our readers tried this pro- 
cess, and found it practicable and valuable? If 
so, will they please communicate their experi- 
ence in the matter. We should like to learn 
definitely, first, whether this method is gener- 
ally successful, and second, whether it is better 
than the usual method of planting the tubers. 
We have our suspicions that the “item” recom- 
mending this method, which is extensively 
“going the rounds,” and is endorsed by, several 
respectable papers, was first started to “ fill out 
a column.” 











——+-¢«—_ 
Su.puur ror Pics.—An exchange recommends 
sulphur for swine, when they are troubled with 
the kidney worm, or when they are mangy or 
lousy. The sulphur to be given in doses of a 
table-spoonful a day mixed with their food and 
continued for a week. We cannot endorse this 
remedy, but it may be good, and can do little 


harm, we think. 
——0 © e-——- 


Tue Scientific American gives the following 

Recire ror Ovr-poor WuirewasH.—Make a 
barrel of whitewash in the ordinary manner, and 
while hot dissolve ten pounds of salt and ten 
pounds of sugar, or an equivalent quantity of 
molasses, and stir it with your whitewash—some 
add also an equal quantity of glue. This can 
be colored by ochre, umber, &c., to any desira- 


We do not see any good reason for adding the 
sugar, molasses, or glue to an “‘out-door white- 
wash.” It strikes us that the addition of these 
substances would render the coating more solu- 
ble in rain, to which it is necessarily subjected. 
For an in-door wash, they would doubtless be 
an improvement when the walls are not too 
much exposed to washing, or wet and damp- 
ness from other causes. A mixture of glue and 
molasses, in proper proportions, will act as a 
cement to fix the lime-wash. We think, how- 
ever, that glue alone is better. A quarter of a 
pound dissolved, and added to a bucket of 
whitewash will materially add to the firmness 
of the coating, and prevent it from rubbing off, 
when dry. When a pure white is desired, the 
glue should be as clear and free from color as 
possible, 

When salt is mixed with whitewash, which 
is exposed to cattle, they are quite apt to lick 
it off. 


——_6-6——— 


Tue following remedy is extensively copied 
by our exchanges. Will some one of our med- 
ical friends give us an opinion as to its merits. 
It is as much our province, to combat error, and 
to question doubtful statements, as it is to spread 
new truths. We give this recipe as we find it, 
but caution our readers to avoid using it for real 
or supposed bone-felons, till it receives further 
endorsement. 

Cure ror Bone-reton.—A correspondent of 
the Baltimore Clipper, says, that a thimble-full 
of sqft soap and quick silver, mixed and bound 
tightly over the felon, will draw it to a head in 
the course of ten or twelve hours. The curative 
can then be removed, and by the application of 
the usual poultices, the sore will soon be healed. 
This remedy is said to be a very severe one, but 
altogether preferable to the disease. 


PN ee Rea 
AcricuLtuRAL Epucation—We would direct 
attention to the announcements in our adver- 
tising columns, of the educational facilities afford- 
ed at the Agricultural Schools of Yale College, 
Albany University, and of Amherst College. 
These schools, though connected with colleges, 
and enjoying the advantages of libraries, cabinets, 
laboratories, &c., are separate and distinct from 
the usual collegiate course of study, being more 
especially designed for giving information on the 
subject of scientific and practical agriculture. 
We are glad to see such schools multiplying, and 
we believe the day is not distant when farmers 
will deem it quite as important to give a profes- 
sional education to such of their sons as are de- 
signed for farmers, as to those who are destined 
to engage in other pursuits or professions. 
——e@O0e 
Tne Genesee Farmer.—The present number 
of this popular monthly journal is the com- 
mencement of its fifteenth volume. Danzet Lee, 
its editor, announces that hereafter he will devote 
his time chiefly to conducting its agricultural 
pages. In the present number he gives a brief 
review of the past, and states that the Genesee 
Farmer has been the progenitor or rather the 
stepping-stone to such later papers as the Al- 
bany Cultivator, Ohio Cultivator, Rural New- 
Yorker, and Horticulturist. With such an off- 
spring the Farmer may certainly be allowed in 
alittle self-complaisant boasting. We well re- 
member when the American Agriculturist, the 
Genesee Farmer, the American Farmer, and two 








ble tint; it is better if applied hot. 





or three others were the only agricultural papers 
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in the country. Now their names are legion. 
But there is room and work enough for all. Let 
each aim at preémenence, by making its pages 
the most valuable and reliable source of inform- 
ation. 


Pi ERS 
None of the January magazines have yet 
reached us, except the Nationat. This is full 
of good things, and we can direct our readers 
to no better way of investing two dollars in 
magazine reading, than to subscribe for this 
deservedly popular periodical. Carleton & Phil- 
lips, 200 Mulberry street. 
oo eo —— 


REVIEW. 





A Home ror ALL; or THE GRAVEL-WALL AND OcTaGoNn 
MopE or Buitpine ; New, Cheap, Convenient, Superior, 
and adapted to Rich and Poor. By O.S. Fow.er, Fow- 
LERS & WELis. New York. 1854. 


Lixe an earnest and energetic man, tinctured 
somewhat with enthusiasm, after adopting a 
practical idea, Mr. Fowxer has set to work to 
carry it out; and having done so successfully, 
is so well pleased with the result, that for the 
good of mankind he has written a book about 
it. This is just what we like; and instead of 
placing their lights under a bushel, we heartily 
wish that others would give their knowledge to 
the world, instead of keeping mum, and grumb- 
ling at all the world beside. We have said that 
Mr. Fowter has adopted an idea. We should 
have said, rather, that he has advanced two 
ideas, neither of them original with himself; 
for we have met them both, years ago. The 
first is the somewhat ancient mode of pisé walls 
in building—the other, the octagon form. We 
have looked over the book with some care, 
and the concluding paragraph so well explains 
the objects of the author, and is, withal, so 
frank in its avowals, that we give it entire: 

Finally, readers, the great outline ideas of this 
work—*“ the gravel-wall and octagon form”— 
we leave at the door of your common-sense, to 
be adopted or rejected, and modified or im- 
proved, as each reader pleases. That its details 
are complete is not claimed. That it is suscep- 
tible of important improvements is admitted— 
and this is one of its beauties, that it admits of 
so much diversity in its internal arrangements 
of rooms, thus suiting itself to the tastes and 
wants of all. That it is in part suggestive, or 
throws out general facts and suggestions, not 
worked out nerfectly into detailed specifications, 
like a loaf of bread put upon the table, requiring 
to be cut up into slices, but the bread—the 
main thing—there for all, is also admitted. But 
that no reader who intends to build can read 
this work with a scrutinizing mind, without 
gleaning therefrom a great variety of most valu- 
able hints, plans, suggestions, and ideas, capa- 
ble of being applied so as very greatly to im- 
prove his prospective house, even if he adopts 
neither the gravel-wall nor octagon form, so as 
thereby to enhance his home comforts for the 
balance of his life, and that it will enable him 
to save himself scores, and even hundreds, of 
dollars in building a house, is maintained by the 
author, and submitted to the sound sense and 
practical experience of the builder. And if 
criticised, let it be with generosity; for it has 
been written, not to make money for the au- 
thor, but to save it to the builder, even while 
adding to his home joys. 

These thoughts could not have been ex- 
pressed in a better spirit, or in a manner better 
calculated, even if intended, in case the whole 
book were an absurdity, to disarm harsh criti- 
cism upon its contents, and meeting our author 
in his own spirit, we shall as frankly give our 


his ideas and labors to the public. That rural 
l architecture in America, in its mode and effect, 
is to be rapidly reformed and improved, is evi- 
dent. The frequent publications on this sub- 
ject of late, show that the public mind is awake, 
as evinced in the demand for them. Mr. Fow- 
LER has given the best possible evidence of his 
own confidence in the plans he proposes, by 
erecting a spacious house and out-buildings for 
his own occupation, at Fishkill, near the Hud- 
son River. He has told us, in graphic, intelli- 
gible words, the whole story, from the bottom 
of the cellar walls to the look-out upon the top. 
Every room, closet, pantry, scuttle-hole, and 
cupboard, are named, planned, and described. 
The cost of every thing is detailed, and the ar- 
guments pro and con. are given for the excel- 
lence and superiority of what he has done? It 
would take too long to describe, and too much 
space to write, his various modes: of procedure 
with his material, from the crude lime, the un- 
mixed sand, and the newly-excavated gravel 
and stones of which he composed his walls, or 
the manner of the labor which placed them 
into harmonious and convenient proportion, so 
agreeable to his own eye, on completion; and 
as the whole affair is new, in its practice, at 
least to our builders, we must refer them at 
once to the book itself, which is cheap, and 
easily comprehended. 

In regard to the material he recommends, to 
wit: a composition, or mortar, composed of 
lime, sand, gravel, small boulders, broken quar- 
ry-stone, broken bricks, iron scoriz, or slag— 
in fact any hard and imperishable material, 
mixed with lime and sand, of which he com- 
poses his walls, his buildings will remain the 
best possible proof of their utility. There they 
stand for examination, and time will test their 
merits. 

To the shape of his structures,—the octagon, 
either for a dwelling-house, barn, or other out- 
building,—with a full understanding of the vari- 
ous merits the author claims for it, we altogether 
dissent. For the country, the square, or ob- 
long-shaped house, with rear, or side-kitchen 
wing on the ground floor, of one to two simple 
stories, well spread over the ground, with con- 
venient rooms for all sorts of family occupation, 
after much experience and long observation, 
we conceive to be the best possible shapes, and 
most grateful in effect, to both the eye and the 
mind, in their contemplation. In them, archi- 
tecture may exhaust all its proper proportions, 
and true ornament all its legitimate fancy, with- 
out violence to good taste and correct judgment. 
They may also embrace all the conveniences so 
earnestly contended for, and so well suggested in 
the octagon, without its incongruity and faults, 
which, with all the advantages claimed for it, 
gives no adequate compensation for their exist- 
ence. We believe a house should have its front, 
sides, and rear; its lawn, side-grounds, and 
back-yard ; and these all indicated unmistake- 
ably in its exterior, and in the variety of its 
architectural style and finish. The innovations 
of our author in the shape, as well as much of 
the material of his recommendations for roofing, 
side-covering, and other minor matters, we 
fancy will hardly prove to be improvements 
over present and long-tried methods. 

In the discussion of barns and farm-build-’ 
ings, our author is evidently not at home. He 





views of his work, as he himself has submitted 





lacks experience in their use and required ac- 
commodations. Had he confined his remarks 
to the structure of their walls, more confidence 
would be given to his recommendations ; but, 
like most reformers, his enthusiasm has run 
ahead of his knowledge in these particulars, 
which more experience in them would correct. 
We cannot, however, but look on his errors 
with lenity, so earnest and well intended are 
his suggestions. And as it occurs to us, we 
must enter our earnest protest against his 
recommendation, that where his éried material 
cannot be had, unburnt clay, instead of lime 
and sand as the cementing principle of build- 
ing walls should be substituted. Clay, un- 
burned, in a frosty climate, is utterly worthless 
in walls for any building whatever. Rain pene- 
trates them, making them moist, and frost crum- 
bles them to ruins in a short time; and we are 
not a little surprised that one possessed of the 
chemical knowledge of the writer should not 
have detected its deficiencies. We have seen 
this mode of building walls too often tried and 
abandoned, to be mistaken. Glass roofs for 


‘| barns, and various equally unprofitable recom- 


mendations of our author, will rarely by adopt- 
ed by the building community in this country, 
at least in the present state of the arts. 

On the whole, we are glad Mr. Fow.er has 
written this book. There is much in it truly 
instructive and valuable to every man, either 
in city or country, who is about to build a 
home for himself or others. He is a good hu- 
man physiologist, understands well the laws of 
health in ventilation, warmth, and temperature 
—the position of building-grounds, and the 
various e¢ ceteras appertaining to them. We 
recommend every man about to build a house 
to buy this, with other books; for in the cost 
of his structures, a few dollars expended in 
works of architecture, and a few hours in their 
attentive perusal, may save him hundreds in 
expense, and add untold comforts for a lifetime 
in the enjoyment of a residence. Any man 
about to build, who has a single practical idea 
of his own, is a dunce to throw himself alto- 
gether into the hands of his architect or builder, 
let them be ever so accomplished, without un- 
derstanding somewhat of his requirements him- 
self ; for if he does so, he is sure in the long run 
to pay dearly for his negligence. 

The philanthropy expressed in the observa- 
tions on the “ poor man’s cottage,” and ‘ asso- 
ciation houses,” in the last pages of the book, 
must commend themselves to every charitable 
and benevolent mind; and we trust at no dis- 
tant day see the main suggestions set down 
extensively adopted. 

STP Gas 

A supscriBer in Mayfield, Warren county, 
Georgia, in a postscript to a business letter, 
says: ‘“ We have not more than two-thirds of 
an average crop this year. There has been 
more sickness among us than usual. We have 
as yet (Dec. 19) had little cold weather.” 

amano 

Export or Breapsturrs.—During the past 
four months, there have been exported from 
this country to Europe alone nearly one and a 
quarter million bushels of wheat, and about 
three-quarters of a million bushels of corn. 





Without friends, the world would be but a 
wilderness. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A PREMIUM FOR THE BEST BEE HIVE. 


I wanr the best Bee-hive in the United States, 
and am willing to pay for it, and no doubt thou- 
sands of others are willing to do the same. I 
have bees enough to make annually a difference 
of one hundred dollars in my profits, if each 
swarm could be made to add 50 cents to its pres- 
ent products. Is there a patent hive that will 
do this, when I use only the common hive fitted 
up with glass boxes? If so, I will pay for the 
right of using, 500 per cent. in addition to the 
usual price. But, before I pay such premium, 
I must be satisfied that said patent hive posses- 
ses the stipulated merits. I cannot take the in- 
terested recommendations of every patent-ven- 
der, for the simple reason that I suppose no 
sufficient test has ever been instituted. Even 
without taking into account the difference in in- 
dustry natural to swarms of the same size, loss 
of queens, or other casualties, it will not do to 
contrast a hive, situated in the midst of acres of 
honey-yielding flowers throughout the season, 
with one where drouth or other causes have cut 
off the supply. I have known a vast difference 
in the collections made by bees in precisely the 
same kind of hive, when a distance of only two 
miles separated them. It will not do to hive 
one swarm the first of June, and another three 
weeks later, and then contrast the amount for a 
test; because if we allow two lbs.fas the collect- 
ions of a large swarm per day, there will be a 
difference of over 40 lbs. to start with—give that 
to the patent hive, and there will be apparent 
evidence to those not understanding it, that a 
peculiarly-constructed hive produced the effect. 
It will not do to contrast two swarms, when one 
is but half the size of the other; even should 
they issue in one day; much less will it do to 
contrast the productions of one year with that 
of another ; as I have known a variation of 800 
dollars in two seasons by the same bees. A great 
many people have yet to learn that bees collect 
honey—never make it, and no hive can be filled 
without the means, any more than the ox would 
fatten without the food. Could it be made to 
appear that the same sized family of bees inha- 
biting a patent hive, will obtain a greater number 
of loads, or lbs., than in the common one, it will 
be an advantage that I am not disposed to reject. 
It is bad economy “to save the penny and 
lose the dime.” For my own interest, and that 
of bee-keepers generally, I will endeavor to test 
impartially the merits of several patent hives; 
providing there is any patentee or agent willing 
to risk the result by the side of the common 
— and will agree to the stipulations which fol- 
ow: 

The patentee must furnish at least two hives, 
free of expense, at the R. R. Depot in St. 
Johnsville, Montgomery county, N. Y., before 
another season, with the price of an individual 
right, cost of corstruction, &c., and secure me 
against loss by their use, providing such pa- 
tent hive fails to equal ‘the common one. On 
my part, I will agree to introduce swarms as 
near one size, and as near one time as possible; 
(I shall probably have swarms enough for the 
purpose,) they will not be fed except to prevent 
starving ; I will take all the necessary care, and 
keep a correct account of all the proceeds—the 
swarms to be estimated by one standard to 
their size and time of issuing ; the surplus honey 
according to its amount and value in market 
—it will all be sold to the best advantage. 
By this rule, after a trial of two or three years, 
any patent hive making annually 25 cents. 
better returns than the one I now use, after de- 
ducting expense of construction, and say one- 
twelfth of the price of right—I will pay double 
the price for such patent—if 50 cents better, five 
times the price. The hive I now use is fully 
described in the “Mysteries of Bee-keeping 
Explained ;” the cost is only 25 cents when ready 
for the bees, the cover for the boxes 124 cents, 
stand 12} cents, making a total of only 50 cents 

boxes always sell at the same rate as 
honey which pays all the expense for them; 
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but with wood boxes tare must be allowed. At 
the end of three years, if not before, I will 
report (under oath if necessary) the result, 
that the bee-keeping community and public 
may have means of judging which is the best 
hive, without relying on the interested state- 
ments of the patent-vender. Should any com- 
petitor be successful in the result, he cannot 
fail to obtain, in some measure, a reputation 
for his hive that no other means will give him. 
M. Qursy, 

Author of “Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained.” 

December,1853. 

For further particulars, address M. Quinsy, 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

Agricultural papers please copy. 
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SOLICITUDE OF PARENTS. 





Or course it is utterly idle to urge the need 
of sugh an education for sons and daughters, 
by limiting its uses solely to worldly advantage. 
We go up to the true basis of life for firm 
ground to build upon. Take that ground de- 
cidedly, and then we view all true culture as 
part of the training of souls under the Kingdom 
of God. We are not to live by bread ulone, 
but by every Divine word, by all of God's gifts 
tous. They are cruel parente who slight the 
moral and spiritual wants of their children, 
and train them in worldly passions. This is, 
in the saddest sense, giving them a stone in- 
stead of the Bread of Life. So we all think 
and are ready to say. Take care lest our con- 
duct belies our words, Whatever its position 
or professions may be, that is a wretched 
household whose polity is not based upon-a 
Divine standard—which does not acknowledge 
a rectitude above the world’s ways, and breathe 
faith in God and things eternal. The very dis- 
cipline of atrue home will be modelled after 
the heavenly order, and will try to win the 
spirit of the benignant Father of all, who tem- 
pers firmness with kindness so wonderfully 
in the government of his creatures. 

Firmness is not enough—kindnoess is not 
enough ; but the two must go together. Firm- 
ness without kindness becomes the stony aus- 
terity that crushes the will into servile con- 
formity instead of training it to filial obedience ; 
kindness without firmness readily becomes a 
feeble expediency that changes with the hour 
in a facility serpentine in more senses than 
one. Firmness with kindness gives a discip- 
line authoritative and flexible, applying just 
principles in a mild prudence suited to all 
times and needs. Of old perhaps the rigid 
temper most abounded, and austerity made 
parental rule a rod of iron; but now the other 
extreme most prevails, and a feeble indulgence 
allows self-will to be the law of childhood, 
and fosters in many a dwelling a juvenile jaco- 
binism, which needs only time and chance 
to ripen into utter anarchy. ‘This error 
does cruel wrong to parent and child; to the 
child by fostering an ungovernable temper, a 
perverse caprice that scoffs at all restraint, 
and chafes even at the limitations which God 
has imposed; to the parent by bringiog upon 
him the contempt of those who owe him re- 
spect, aod by the painful conviction that the in- 
dulgence begun in apparent kindness has been 
as fatal as wilful severity. Away with the 
folly and the puny sentimentalism from which 
it springs! The family is the safeguard of so- 
ciety—a government founded by Heaven itself. 
Parents are to rule, children are to obey. This 
principle, if carried out with energy and dis- 
cretion, will adapt itself to the various ages 
and circumstances of life. The element of 
authority will be imbued with the attractive 
power of the truth and love upon which: it rests; 
and as the child grows into youth or maturity, 
the authority that trained him, without lusiog 
its dignity, will appear less and less an arbi- 
trary will—nay, authority itself will seem but 
the sterner aspect of persuasion. 








For all this we need an unworldly faith and 








a spiritual mind. They that would nurture 
others in the true life must themselves be 
nurtured upon its true element. For them- 
selves they must breathe the prayer for daily 
bread in a true sense of its meaning—a true 
sense of dependence on God for moral power 
as for bodily strength. Nothing short of a 
temper and purpose truly religious will make 
the household a school of faith and a home of 
wisdom and peace. We are apt to be too 
negligent, indeed, of modes of instruction and 
forms of worship. Too often a parent neglects 
to tell his children what is deepest in his own 
heart, and with many not wholly worldly per- 
sons, the years pass away without any regular 
habits of Christian teaching and worship in 
the family. The remedy cannot come from 
mere formalism, but it must spriog from a 
truer heart—more of the right spirit showing 
itself in the right way—in all wisdom and 
prudence, charity and devotion. - 

Speaking thus, who of us does not see a 
startling thought staring us in the face—the 
thought that our own personal character is 
the measure of our influence, and that we 
cannot expect to teach or impress what we 
have not taken to our own hearts. We can- 
not cheat our children ioto the virtue which 
we affect, for they will find us out, and distin- 
guish what we doand are, from what we say. 
Influence cannot rise above the leve! of charac- 
ter, ner the fountain above the fountain-head. 
What motive to a truer life—what warning 
against vice and godlessness—what encourage- 
ment in all good—that the chief patrimony of 
children is the character of their parents; and 
with this treasure small gifts are wealth, and 
without this treasure rich gifts are poor indeed. 
Unhappy is the man who leaves to his children 
the icfluence of a heart hard as stone anda 
worldliness wily as a serpent! Precious the 
influence, blessed the memory of a parent, 
whose life has made the ways of wisdom pleas- 
ant an! peaceful, secured to his offepring a 
childbood pure and bappy, given a sacred and 
cheerful remembrance to be the handmaid of 
an immortal hope. 

The affections, it has been said, press down- 
ward more strongly than they rise upward, 
and parents love their children more than 
children can love them in return. If this were 
so, it would but the more illustrate the fact 
that life is not utterly selfish, and men live not 
for themselves alone. It is true that we do 
not live for ourselves alone. The merchant at 
his counting-house has thoughts beyond his 
gold nnd merchandise—visions more fair and 
kindly thao these; and the hard handed work- 
man who does bis ruder J»bor, spares of his 
earnings for his children at school. But the 
love is pot all on one side, although time may 
be needed to adjust the balance, and teach 
childhood to appreciate a true parental care. 
God helds the balance, and will make it true. 
In the motive and in the result, he secures the 
reward of fidelity. Time and eternity will 
show that the love which he has inspired shall 
win harvests of blessings that cannot perish.— 
The Hearthstone, by Rev. Samuel Osgood. 
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LADY NAPIER AND THE MONKEYS. 





Lavy Napier related to me an amusing in- 
cident in connection with animals. As she 
and Sir Charles were coming down the Maha- 
bleshwur hills, they chose to pitch their tent 
and remain for the night on a spot which was 
inhabited by atribe of monkeys. These beasts 
were drawn by their intense curiosity close to 
the travellers, and Lady Napier sent for some 
nuts, put them into the pocket of her apron, 
and fed one, which was bolder and tamer than 
the rest, with them. When they withdrew 
ioto the tent, their apish guests likewise re- 
treated. On awaking next morning, Lady Na- 
pier was startled at finding that her purse, 
which was in the pocket of the apron, had been 
stolen in the night. An inquiry was instantly 
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made, and a ciose search instituted in her 
room for it, but in vain; and she had come to 
the conclusion that some of those skilful Indian 
robbers, who can steal the sheets from under 
one, unfelt and unseen, had carried off her 
property, for the loss was considerable. When 
walking by chance into the back enclosure of 
the tent, she found her friend the monkey seated 
in grave dignity with her apron on, imitating 
her yester-evening’s action, and supplying the 
want of nuts with her gold and silver coins, 
which he scattered liberally around him. He 
was suffered to empty the purse, when they 
tried to catch him, but, so far as we remember, 
did not succeed; he returned to his woods 
clad in a black satin apron! and doubtless 
played for the future the part of the monkey 
who had seen the world. 

—eeoe 


USES OF FAIRY LITERATURE, 





Ir would be hard to estimate the amount 
of gentleness and mercy that has made its way 
among us through these slight channels. For- 
bearance, courtesy, consideration for the poor 
and aged, kind treatment of animals, the love 
of nature, abhorrence of tyranny and brute 
force—many such good things have been first 
nourished in the child’s heart by this powerful 
aid. It has greatly helped to keep us, in some 
sense, ever young, by preserving through our 
worldly ways one slender track not overgrown 
with weeds, where we may walk with child- 
rev, sharing their delights. In an utilitarian 
age, of all other times, it is a matter of grave 
importance that Fairy tales should be respect- 
ed. To preserve them in their usefulness, 
they must be as much preserved in their sim- 
plicity and purity, and innocent extravagance, 
as if they were actual fact. Whosoever alters 
them to suit his own opinions, whatever they 
are, is guilty, to our thinking, of an act of pre- 
sumption, and appropriates to himself what 
does not belong to him.—Household Words. 
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Datine Lerrers.—Where our correspondents are 
not perfectly well known to us, we wish they would 
in all cases, date their letters very plainly, with their 
post-office address, Nearly every town in the United 
States has half a dozen name-sakes in other States, 
and of some of the most popular, they number by 
Jifties. A few years since, there were about thirty 
Washingtons in Ohio alone. Let us, in all cases, 
have the name.of their post-office and State, at the 
head of their letter, and they will be sure of a right 
direction for their letters in return. 


Pre-payMent oF Postacz.—All correspondents 
are requested to pre-pay their postage on letters to 
us, as they thereby secure pre-payment in return. 
The saving of two cents for each letter may seem a 
small matter to ‘such as seldom write, but the gen- 
eral omission to pre-pay would make a difference of 
hundreds of dollars per annum in our own postage 
bills. 

We also suggest the propriety, where correspond- 
ents write us expressly on their own business, re- 
questing a favor which causes us some trouble, and 
with no corresponding benefit, that they not only 
pre-pay their postage, but also enclose a stamp, to 
pre-pay the answer they solicit in return. 


Markets. 
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Hoag Marxet.—A brisk trade is going on at 
present at Evansville—a mutual good feeling 
exists between buyers and sellers. Messrs. Orr 
& Laughlin are taking in a large number of fine 
hogs this week—while several other houses are 
commencing to buy liberally. There will, from 
present prospects, bean increased business done 
here this year—a larger quantity and better 
quality of hogs will be put up than ever before. 
We can see nothing in the future to vary the 
prices from those above stated. The ruling 
price here now is $3.75a$4.00 for good hogs. 
—Evansville, (Ind.) Jour, 22d Dee. 
Hocs.—The weather has been excellent du- 
ring the week for killing, and our packers have 








been improving it. There have been in all 
about 10,000 head slaughtered, and there were 
yesterday nearly 4,000 in pens, awaiting the 
knife,besides large droves daily arriving. At 
the slaughterhouse of Marshal & Doyle about 
600 are slaughtered daily. Prices firm at $3.00 
nett.—Nashoille Whig, Dec. 22d. 

Crvcinnati, Dec. 27.—There was an active 
demand to-day ; and although receipts were fair, 
they were not adequate thereto. In prices, an 
advance of fully 10c. was established. The sales 
comprised 600, 1800, 882, and 260 at $4.35; 
150 at $4.36; 750, 640, 260, 600 and 436 at 
$4.40, closing firm at the latter figure, with 
holders generally asking $4.50. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 80.—The market for Hogs is 
firm at $4.50 a $4.60. 

@ From the Mark Lane Express, Dec. 12th. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 

From St. Petersburg the shipments: of Wheat 
have been on an extensive scale, and a very 
large proportion of the same has been for Lon- 
don. This supply is now close at hand, and 
the major part will probably arrive in the 
Thames in the course of the next eight days. 
Whether the effect has already been anticipa- 
ted remains to be seen, but that the close 
approach of this large supply has not caused 
any degree of uneasiness on the part of the re- 
ceivers may be inferred from the improved tone 
which the trade has assumed within the last 
few days. The extreme languor which prevailed 
in the early part of the week has given place to 
more activity, and though no portion of the re- 
cent decline has yet been recovered, present 
appearances are indicative of a rally rather than 
a further reduction. This may be partly owing 
to the belief. that no further shipments from the 
north of Europe will be practicable until spring, 
the navigation of most of the rivers and harbors 
having, according to late advices, become 
impeded by ice;. and further, to the accounts 
from France, prices having again began to 
ascend in that country after a period of rather 
severe depression. That the wants of France 
are fully as urgent as those of Great Britain 
does not admit of doubt—the enormous impor- 
tations from the Black Sea into Marseilles, the 
shipments made from the Baltic, from America, 
and from hence to the northern ports of France, 
have failed to create any lasting impression. 
The supplies have been rapidly absorbed, and 
the probability is that that country will be com- 
pelled to import on a very extensive scale up to 
the time of the next harvest. This is a very 
important consideration in regard to the future ; 
for with so active a competitor Great Britain is 
not likely to obtain the aid we believe she will 
stand in need of on as easy terms as might other- 
wise have been possible. Within the last few 
days buyers of Wheat from France have again 
made their appearance in the London market, 
and rather large purchases have been made, 
principally of floating cargoes, either arrived off 
the coast or still on passage, but having the 
continental clause in the charter, i. e., instruc- 
tions to call at Falmouth, or some other port 
agreed on, and there receive orders as to the ul- 
timate destination. 

Indian corn has been neglected; and, though 
there have been no arrivals off the coast for 
several days past, the only cargo undisposed of 
(800qrs. from Galatz) has been offered in vain 
at 44s. per qr., cost, freight, and insurance. 


THE CONTINENTAL CORN TRADE. 
The advices from the Baltic inform us that 


most of the vessels had finished loading, and | @ 


had taken their departure, and that, the ship- 
ping season being over, very little had been 
done in the grain trade. 

The Danzig reports state that hardly a bar- 
gain had been closed during the preceding week, 
and the prices had become in a great measure 
nominal. The quality of the new Wheat con- 
tinued to be much complained of; and that this 
was not without reason may be readily con- 
ceived by the weights quoted for new. The 








stock in granary was estimated at 40,000 qrs., 
consisting for the most part of inferior unsound 
qualities. 

From Stettin we have letters of Wednesday’s 
date. The weather having become milder, it 
was intended to make an attempt to break the 
ice, so as to allow the laden vessels lying in the 
harbor to put to sea. There was not at the mo- 
ment much doing in Wheat; but holders were 
firm, and previous prices had been tolerably 
well maintained. 

From Greifswald and Anclam we have similar 
accounts. 

At Rostock, on Monday last, there was not 
much doing in Wheat; the dull tone of the 
English advices had begun to have an influence 
on the minds of holders, and the tendency of 
prices had been downwards. The weather had 
been very severe, and the river had been cov- 
ered with ice; but, a thaw haying set in the 
previous day, it was hoped that the few vessels 
caught in the ice would be set free, and be able 
to proceed to their destination. 

The Hamburg advices, on Tuesday, report a 
change in the weather, and a ial redpening 
of the river navigation. The demand for Wheat 
—after having been very languid for a time— 
had improved, a few purchases had been made 
for French account. 

In the Dutch markets -prices have rather 
given way of late; and at Rotterdam, on Monday, 
= Zealand Wheat was decidedly easier to 

uy. 

From Belgium, we learn the supplies of home- 
grown corn had sufficed for the consumption, 
and the prices.of Wheat had, consequently, ad- 
vanced. That the last harvest gave but an 
indifferent return in that country cannot be 
doubted. 

The most recently received advices from 
France state that prices of Wheat and Flour had 
undergone an important advance at the princi- 
pal markets, At Paris, on Wednesday, as much 
as 100 francs per sack was paid for fine Flour, 
being the highest point yet attained. The stock 
of Flour on hand amounted to only 13,855 metri- 
cal quintals. The upward movement appears 
to have extended to all the northern markets. 
At Berg the rise, on Wednesday, was equal to 
nearly 5s. per sack; and a similar improvement 
had taken place at Lisle. 

Letters from Marseilles, of the 2nd inst., 
inform us that about 280,000qrs. of Wheat had 
been received at that port in November. From 
the more distant places, the accounts report a 
continued demand for Wheat, principally on 
French and Italian account. 

Letters from Odessa, dated Nov. 25, state 
that of the enormously large shipments made 
from thence, comparatively little had been for 
Great Britain. The inquiry had been active 
during the week, and about 65,000qrs. had been 
taken, principally for the Mediterranean. 

——_*0 © e—— 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c.. 
Washington Market, Dec. 31, 1853. 

VxGETABLEsS.—Potatoes, Carters, and Mercers, % bbl., $2 
75; Junes, $2 50, Western Reds, $2 25 ; Sweet Potatoes, 
#8 bbl. $3 50; Cabbages, # 100, $6@$8s ; Red do..87@89; 
Savoys, $7@10 ;Onions, white, @ bbl., $1 75@$2; do., 
yellow, $1 50@$1 75 ; do, red, $1 25@$1 373g; Parsneps @ 
bushel, 50c. ; Carrots, #@ bushel, 50c. ; Beets, #@ bushel, 44 
@50; Turnips, white @ bbl. $1 50; Ruta Baga, @ 
bbl., $1 50 ; Spinach, @ bbl., $2 50; Corn Salad, @ basket, 
623¢c.; Lettuce, @ 100, $2 ; Endive, @ 100, $2; Celery B 
doz. bunches, 873¢c.@$1; Parsley, # doz. bunches, 373¢c. 
Leeks, # doz. bunches, 75c.; Salsafy, # doz. buuches, 75c. 

 Fruits.—Apples, Newtown Pippins, @ bbl., $4 50@5 50; 
R. I. Greenings, $4@$4 50 ; Spitzenburgs,$2 50@$3 ; Bald-« 
wins, $2 75@$3 25; Vandervere, $2 50@$3 ; Swaar, $2 
$250; Russets, $2 50@$2 75; Romanites, $250@$2 75 ; 
Cranberries, @ bbl., $6@$8 ; Chestnuts, @ bush,, $3 ; Hick- 
ory nuts, # bush., $3 25. 

The supply of vegetables this morning was the smallest 
we have seen during the season; and the prices have ad- 
vanced considerably. Very few cabbages were offered, and 
these were not of extra quality. There was a good supply 
of Celery, though the stalks were small in comparison with 
those ofiered some weeks ago, Ruta Baga turnips are plen- 
tiful, though small. Potatoes are gradually rising in price, 
as the quantfty sent to market this season is limited, and 


they are subject to damage. 
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Apples continue about the same as for some weeks past. 
Sound lots, selected with care, command a high price. The 


quantity in market does not vary much at this season. 


Povtrry is in demand at the same rate as quoted last 


week, and the supply in market is considerable. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 





A very deficient supply of cattle to-day had the effect of 
keeping up the prices to the same average as last week, for 
the demand was by no means brisk, or a desire to purchase 
at high rates very manifest. Those butchers only attended 
who were in want of something to kill, and of course were 
obliged to take what they could get. Owing to the state of 
the roads, the cattle have arrived very irregularly during the 
past week, and several expected lots did not come in. The 
number for sale at the Washington Yards did not exceed 
1200, though the number reported is considerably greater 
owing to the irregularity of their receipt. There was a good 
attendance of dealers when we take into consideration the 
fact that yesterday was the great holiday of the year, and 
that many of the regular visitors at the yards kept the day 
in popular style. An arrangement entered into by the drov- 
ers and others concerned with this, the principal cattle 
market day of the city, will take effect next Tuesday, and 
the market day will hereafter be on Tuesdays instead of 
Mondays. The encroachment on the quiet and due observ- 
ance of the Sabbath which heretofore resulted from forward- 
ing cattle in time for the market on Monday, will thus be 


obviated, and this is a sufficient reason for the change. 
Washington Yards, 44th st. A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


The following are the numbers reported for the week end- 


ing January 3: 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
Beeves, 1,721 1,716 
Cows and Calves, 33 
Sheep, 2,054 500 
Veals, 253 30 


Forwarded by the Harlem railroad, beeves, 175; cows, 


26 ; veals, 256 ; sheep, 1764. 
By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 286. 
By the Erie railroad, beeves, 400 ; sheep, 173. 
The balance came by the boats and on foot. 
New-York cattle, forwarded by cars, 743 ; do. on foot, 260. 
From Pennsylvania on foot, 38 do. 
From Virginia, on foot, 322 do. 
From Ohio, on cars, 145 do. 
From Connecticut, on foot, 29 beeves, 7 cows, and7 calves. 
From New Jersey, on foot, 10. 
The prices are as follows: 
Inferior, 744@8c. 


Middling 83¢@9c. 

Good, 946@10c. 

Extra, 10Xc. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DayY. 
*BROWNING’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 70 20 
Cows, : 40 10 
Sheep, 2,141 1,000 
©’Brikn’s, Sixth street. 
Cows, 15 6 
Beeves, 70 
CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 

Beeves, “= 300 10 
Cows and Calves, 30 6 
Sheep, 2,800 250 
Veals, 25 


SuEeEp.—At Chamberlin’s the supply of sheep wag small 
for the week, and few on hand to-day. The prices have a 
tendency to rise. 

The following are afew lots and their prices, sold by Wa. 
DeneEarT during the week: 112 sheep for $621 50 ; 52 do., 
$253 50; 40, $107 62. The last lot were below medium 
quality. Also 55 sheep, @$4 50 ; 40, @$4 25 ; 45, @$4 87; 
21, @$5 87%. 

The average prices for sheep may be quoted at $2 75, $4 
@$7. 

Lambs may be considered out of season ; few- are now 
offered. 

At Browning’s there was no variation in the price of 
sheep worth recording. The receipts were considerably 
less than those of the previous week. 

Veats.—Those fit for market command a fair price ; 7c. 
is about the average, while those unfit for food are sold for 
whatever they will bring. 

Swine.— Hogs continue steady at last week’s prices ; there 
were none received at the Washington Yards, the north 
river is the route by which they are forwarded from thls 
State. At the West they are quoted at 4c. nett to packers. 
Dressed carcases are sold in lots, on board the market boats, 
north river, at 63@7c., and on foot the price is about 5@ 
53g cents. 

Hors MarxetT.—There is little doing by way of sales of 


horses. There are scarcely 300 horses in all on hand at 


hence. 
—_——* oe 


PRICES CURRENT. 






























Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


half a dozen of the principal stables. The demand for 
horses at the present time may be put down at about 0, and 
probably will not become brisk again till four to six weeks 


300 — 


PASSES SESS ig St Pitt S98 SRN — en See 
MI a Vipe Sos LE hon oes sce oe ey _ % g sae 
Italian..... eeecs #8 ton, 20— @—— 
EA I ee ES, 182 50 @I135 

American, Dew- rotted. «+eee170 — @175 50 
American, do., Dressed............... 180 — 220 — 
American, Water-rotted on aeodcesesecy am _ _— 


Lime. 
Rockland, Common.............. 4% bbl.— — @i— 











Ashes. Molasses. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853 ........... 000. _-— 
Pearl, ist oert, i “9 ” me: H ed > New-Orleans............. esaaae % gall. — 32 os 
852. . oes 564@— — 
ga sdejleth ene thal s 00 004s 0c bbe eb — 2% g — 30 
Beeswax. uba Muscovado.......... Shines ieee — 23 — 26 
American Yellow.. ve sees eoeeG@ Ib. — 27 @ 28 UM oo 65'0s b cide cacesccrnise —23 @— HY 
Bristles. Cardenas, este GPisravus cowccenecckend — 224@ — 23 
American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 — 4d 
Coal. ut, 4d@G0d. 2.2.2.0... ae eene eee a, _ 4K@ — 5 

: Wrought, 6d@20d.. . ie Abie 
Liverpool Orrel.............+ _ = pres @ 
aethegeeaie ea B charom U4 @ 2 = | Naval Stores. 

Sidney.. crtentssneseneersbte ae aboe dl 7 8 —]| Turpentine, Soft, North County, 2801b.— — 5— 
ITT. eb bcaxiss okie chase cp se-cimnann eben bees g 7— Turpentine, Wilmington seees om + aseee fe on @ 4 8736 
Bates. sf: hss. cav ene oe @ 2,000 Ib. ee Bee ek oes” seeee +eeeeeeee® Dbl. 3 — @ 3 50 
ite ity. havens kssssveeepsah es Sanuwud 2 75 _-— 
Cotton. Atlantic Other Gulf| Resin, Common, RE Sag PROCES Ee 1 75 $ 1 873g 
eae RS — Kean one —. .| Resin, White................ # 280 lb. 250 @ 475 
-poosinw S tg T4@8% THOS Te Bey, 6 — PUFPONING .... 065005 0000 ® gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Lew -o peed mid... BIOs W114 11 116 Oil Cake, 

id, fair to fair %@1% 11 Thin Ob x Re nin ee oat Sia 
Fully fr. togood f---1I@— U@—- —-@I2x | Thick, Mound, Oouniry. 220008 Bag 
Good and fine......... @- _ Thin Oblong a. «eRe arate —— @33— 

Cotton Bagging. Provisions, 
Gunny Cloth........... ROR RE: @ yard, — — 106 @10% Beef, Mess, Country............. 8 bbl. 850 @l1 — 
American Kentucky...........ssesee0 sees @— Beef, TRG AIOURETY o's 50-02 knip civdd iced 550 @ 57. 
Rai Gan be 5. SaGsaS 6s Selo Aue cooue's ee Beef, Mess, City.........-.---.sssss0ss, 13— @I13 25 
Coffee. Beet ee — Seay te nab ckivcaa eencet 1550 @I16 50 
Oey SRN, MIs ois ws (asad c Wo cate wkin ok 6 25 6 5 
Java, White.. vos Blb— 13 @-13% | Beef, Mess, repasked, Wiscon.......... —-— $13 30 
MOChA.... 206+. 00... sees Seven eres teeeeeeee — 13 @—13% | Beef, Prime, Mess................ ® tce.21— @24— 
Brazil teen eee cent ee eeeee eens — 1044@—11% |~ Pork, Mess, Western............ bbl. 1350 @I13 
Maracaib il’ @—1 pda c ted 
- raoaibo...-»» aia — “O10 eg Prime, aauenea e Ace hpna nada eaene 11 124%@l11 25 
e+ (CAS)... .000.. ee oe ~—_ ane ork, Prime, Megs.................. ....1450 @—— 
Cordage. Pork, CADRE, SWOMLOTN 5... Sscwicinss nce —-— @19— 
MMR 555265 scen 2s kpces sles @lb.— 7 @—7 Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barreis...... ® Ib. — 104@— — 
Boit Rope............0+ ce ear ee 6-1" a nate ee — 9%@— 10% 
Corks, Pear Dry ROE RN ORES) —— @ 8K 
r ncn ian BeBe COTE EE EY — 6 —— 
yong noma see teteeeeseeeeen eG BIO, — . o> Shoulders, SO IE since cosannnnacee _ hg 6% 
. nag oy Spaeth oe ae eef Hams, in Pickle............ bbl. 13 — 15 — 
WMEantnstnsnewcacsconnencenvesenne— € GIS | BMeraumita * ~pen Py OK 
Feathers. Butter, Orange County.................- —20 @— 22% 
Live Cusks, BR Se eee #8 lb. — 48 @— NOME oy 5's Sas Soeeeda shake sane —10 @—13 
ax. Butter, New-York State Dairies......... —16 @—19 
dersey.......... ee aac ca ne are lb. — 8 @—9 Butter, Camada..c.i.....s.0i0. 0s.s0s —ll @— 1246 
Flor Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ -— 
ee Meal. eis 25 pores Cheese, fair to prime................0005 — 714@— “OK 
Superfine No.2.. SPR ee es 750 | Plaster Paris. 
State, common anda. oe Re 6 MT 683, Blue Nova Scotia................. ton, 8 37 
State, Straight — Pe ee ee pebectse Z WRRe NOVE BOOUG. ... 0.2. scccccsve's hse 50 @ 3 62% 
State, favorite brands..........6-e+0+-+-- 75° -@7 81 
Western, mixed do.. -- 7— @77 s* Saltpetre. 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight d . 768%@7 4 Refined........ Pee eee R— 64%@— 8 
Michigan, fancy brands......... 6 93%@7 — Crude, East India..........++++..2-0035. — 7 @ ™ 
Ohio, common to good brands *@ 874 @7 aX. PURE DON 855 obs cite c owe cdswier sense — 5 @ 5% 
a round — common .. 7 @7 12 Seeds. 

io, fancy brands. Seneccsecoccce 7 12%@7 18% . or aay 
Ohio, SUE CITING 5 5 sess osc 5's s0d- dee 7 18%@7 8134 eu, hen Ue ees on 14 . rr ike) 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 7— @775 Timothy, Reaped....... Dy cieveackie sc en 
Genesee, fancy brands............ 2.2.05 7— @718%| Flax, American, Rough......... bush — @—— 
Genesee, extra brands...............0.+- 725 @82%5 Linseed, Calcutta Sete ane ey ae 
Canada, (in bond)...... EK adi wchivke see 6 93%@7 — Ee, kant ee eee nie 
BrandyWine.........+:ss secs ceoe cece sees 718%@775_ | Sugar. 

GORI. 06 oes oss ce kies seed cous'ee 725 @775 RRs ecescaweles <shedeevicdacses 8 lb.—- — @—— 
Petersburgh City.. sinceecccecsnecese f MOMGD! 19 New-Orleans........ mete test Te eee —4 @ 6x% 
Richmond Country... Deshi Web asnepnee esos 7 1246Q@7 68% SUR BEMEOOTOED 0 os0ons.ococaees svnses — 44@— 6 
Alexandria. . saveceeeeee 7 124@7 25 MEE ass cicch vine ckapasoras coe leak — 44@— 6% 
Baltimore, Howard Street. seccccevce 1 I2W@7 1834 RED UMIUR, CE MMIND 5.5'o'6 55 o's. 0.000 v0np 0 oes 04:0 — 7TK@— 8 
ESE iad coher cakes tsae:s's +s e00eee 5 12346 @5 25 Havana, Uiown and Yellow............ —- 5 @ 7% 
Corn Meal, Jersey. .........0..-esee0e00-. 379 @3 81} PRIN GaGa’ SS iN coe kes due Beene eee — 54@—— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.. 4 18y@— — EE MUM es 5) biost pCb'x acs Cowen cae — 6%@— 7 
Corn Meal, Brandywine......: a) punch. ‘1850 — MINI. 05 so.(0)5 5 soo o:s 0'asn dk o:5-kw — 5 @— 
Grain. Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 9%@—— 
Wheat, White Genesee.. Sit bush. 175 @2— = do, do. Crushed: :@: — %@—— 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond).. .175 @Uss eat ee ee OS ee oe 
Wheat, Southern, White.......00........ 168 @I185 Be. fA Oramben, «. -» 10.00. oi 8 “ys 
Wheat, Ohio, White...........000cccc 00 167 @172 do. 2d quality, Orushed............ none. 
Wheat, Michigan, Whit .. 173 @176 | Tobacco, 
Wheat, Mixed Western .. 1 54 @I1 60 WEIR co Swiss se vdevavcs 8 lb—— @—-— 
Wheat, Western Red .. 157 @160 Reneneng oe veces: ‘an 5¥@— I” 
Rye, Northern....... 108 @1.09 Mason County.........-...... 2... 2.2... 6% 11 
_ Corn, Unsound...... --— 78 @—79 RNAI, 835550 5 00 yeoaks as, Se ee ame 
Corn, Round Yellow.........++eeseeeeee — 7 b ag OS SE RACER ep ee —12 18 
Corn, Round White.......se..seeeseeees — 80 * Spa ae rere sagen pager ..— 18 @— 234 
—- em White... bocce tedecccccesece _ - , MMR oa osteo eig ca bc oes cham pabie oats 
orn, Southern Yellow............+«0+.— 76 —82 Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... 
Corn, Southern Mixed...-..+-+ +++ --s1-+ —78 @—80%| Florida Wrappers... ssc. 
Corn, Western Mixed.......... secces «+-— 80 @—81¥% | Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. 
a VEMOW....0000 0000 000000 * ox Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...............4+ 
Oats, River and Gand... 590 @—aa~ | Tallow, 
Oats, New-Jersey............ Eko «1.2 — 48 @—49 American, Prime.................. 
Oats, Western. ........0.c0-seeeeeeeeeee— SL @—53 | Wool. 
RN, RINGS ds owe on ps006sweseed deuce — 48 @—50 American, Saxony Fleece 
JO Pa errr oy ere —45 @—46 F & A Pats 
American, Full-blood Merino............ 
Peas, Black-eyed ........... #@ 2bush. 2 75 2 87 ; 3% i 
Fave Conete. bush. 1 18% Pye eca % ne % wi seer eeeecees 
OCC ee Cc al ive an erino 
Beans, White........ Pb phabs owen pees akan 1 50 1 62 Extra, Pulled, .. 1a SO a ORR, 
Hay, ror sHIrrine: Superfine, Pulled. ehusaw 
North River, in bales........ ® 100 ibs. — 65 @- 70 No. 1, Pulled.....++++..++ 00+ se00s 
Rio Grande, Mixed..............8 lb. — 20 — 22 ADVE 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed......... endeicves — 19 g — 2! ean eM ERTISEMENTS 
HANGHAT SHEEP.—FOR BALE A VERY DESIRABLE 
OO a a aE Se RC 8 lb.— 45 @ — 48 flock of 40 Sheep of the Shanghai in China breed. Their 
eh at ge ae SM ea es LRG IES — 38 @ — 40 mutton is of superior quality, and their increase extraordi- 
nary, as they have lambs spring and fall, and never less than 
Hemp. two each time, and sometimes four ; and the increase within 


four years has been from three to over sixt 
of f them are ewes, and several fall lambs, Th " hey rain bora 
cheap if all are taken and delivery e arly. 

Apply to JOHN CRYDER, 72 South street, N.Y, 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE SUBSCRIBER WOULD TAKE THIS METHOD OF 

announcing that, in accordance with an wg made by 
the Trustees of Amherst College for extending the benefits of 
the Institution to young men not pursuing a full collegiate 
course, but wishing to engage in some one of the industrial 
pursuits, he is now ready to commence with a class in 

PRAOTICAL AND SCIENTIFIO AGRICULTURE. 

Instruction will be given, by means of text-books, lectures, 
and free conversations, on the specentene of science to the 
cultivation and improvement of soils, the preservation and 
use of manures, the growing and disposal of crops, the care 
of animals, and, generally, to whatever relates to the man- 
agement of a farm. 

oung men may attend the course for a longer or shorter 

period, as suits their convenience. While in attendance, they 

will be entitled to a free admission to the geological, minera- 

logical, and other valuable cabinets of the College, and the 

bina courses of lectures, given by the President and Pro- 
rs. 

It will be an important feature of the course, that the teach- 
er in agriculture will accompany his class to the lectures on 
Geology, Chemistry, Philosophy and Natural History, and 
then, at the earliest opportunity, will review with them the 
subject of each lecture, in a way to show its practical bear- 
ings and to fix it in the memory. . 

he charge will be $12 for a term of 13 weeks, and $1 a week 
for any less time, including lectures and use of cabinets. 

Board can be obtained, in or near this village, at moderate 
charges. The subscriber would receive a small number of 
young gentlemen, who might come from a distance, into his 
own family. 

For other information address the subscriber. 


J. A. NASH, 
Amherst, Dec. 21, 1853. 


17-19 
UR ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. FOWLERS & WELLS 
publish the following periodicals. They have an aggre- 
gate circulation of about One Hundred Thousand Copies. 

These popular and professional serials afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the public with Pictorial Il- 
lustrations all subjects of interest, Physiological, Educational, 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Commercial. 

Tae Water-Cork JOURNAL AND HERALD or RerorMs. De- 
voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice, to Physi- 
ology and Ana tomy, with illustrative engravings, to Diete- 
tics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those 
laws which govern Life and Health. Published monthly, in 
convenient form for binding, at One Dollar a year in advance, 

,. Every man, woman, and child who loves health ; who de- 
sires happiness, its direct result; who wants * to live while he 
does live,’ ‘live till he dies, and really live, instead of being 
a mere walking corpse, should become at once a reader of 
this Journal, and practise its precepts.—Fouwntain Journal. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. A Repository of 
Science, Literature, and General Intelligence; Devoted to 
Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, 
Mechanism, Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the 
Arts and Sciences, and to all those progressive measures 
which are calculated to reform, elevate and improve man- 
kind. Illustrated with numerous portraits and other engra- 
vings. A beautiful Quarto suitable for binding. Published 
monthly, at One Dollar a year in advance. 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, writ- 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, and 
afforded at the ‘ridiculous low price’ of one dollar a. year, 
must succeed in running up its present large circulation 
(50.000 !) to a much higher figure.—W, Y. Tribune. 

THe ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY Review, A New 
Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform, embrac 
ing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc.. Reports on 
Remarkable Cases in neral Practice, Criticisms on the 
Theory and Practice of the various opposing systems of Med- 
ical Science, Reviews of New Publications of all Schools of 
Medicine, Reports of the Progress of Health Reform in all its 
Aspects, etc. etc., with appropriate illustrations. Each num- 
ber contains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dollars a 


year. 

“Tn addition to the widely-circulated monthly journals is- 
sued by these enterprising publishers, we have the New Hy- 
dropathic Quarterly Review, edited by the most distinguish- 
ed members of that school. It is filled with articles of per- 
manent value, which ought to be read by every American,”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

, Communications, New Books for notice or review, Adver- 
tisements, and Subscriptions, should be addressed to the 
Publishers, ‘0 RS & WELLS, Clinton Hall. 

17-18 No. 131 Nassau street, N.Y. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO- 
1%@ PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Grapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs. American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c.; an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


c., &e. 
They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 








which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bed ford, Jan, 1st, 1854, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


|b pte henge OE CHEMISTRY.—E. 8. CARR, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and its applications to Agricul- 
ture and the Useful Arts. : 2 

F, E. DAKIN, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry. 

This Department of the University, having been perma- 
nently established, a spacious Laboratory will be opened for 
the reception of Students, on Tuesday, the 10th day of Janu- 
ary next, There will be a Course of Instruction in Practical 
and Analytical Chemistry, and a Course of Lectures on the 
applications of Chemistry to Agriculture and the Manufactu- 

ng Arts, continuing during a term of three months. The 
Laboratory will be open from 9 A, M. to4P. M. | « 

The Lectures will be delivered in the evening, and will be 
free of charge. : 

For Laboratory Instruction, $20 per term, or #10 per month, 
for a shorter period. Students will be charged with breakage 
and the Chemicals they Students will also have 
access to the State Agricultural and Geological collections. 

Analysis of Soils, Ores, Mineral Waters, &c., made on rea- 
sonable terms. * 147 

» phi 
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ROSPEOTUS for 1854.--The SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

—Unrivalled Array of Talent.—The proprietors of The 
‘ost, in again coming before the public, would return thanks 
Literary Weekly in 


has placed them far in ad- 

America. And, as 
the only suitable return for such free and hearty support, their 
arrangements for 1854 have been made with a degree of lib- 
erality A cee rend unequaled in the history of American news- 
paper literature, They have engaged as contributors for the 
cosning year the following brilliant array of talent and ge- 
nius: 


us : 
Mrs. Soutraworta, EMERSON BeNNETT, Mus. Denison, Grace 
REENWOOD AND FANNY 5 
In the first paper of January next we design commencin 
- Pasa ovelet, written expressly for our columns, enti- 
e 


THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. F 

By Emerson Bennett, author of * Viola,” “ Clara Moreland,” 
‘The Forged Will,” &. 

This Novelet, by the popular author of ‘Clara Moreland,” 
we design following by another called 

THE STEP-MOTHER. __ 

By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, author of * Home Pictures,” “* Gert- 
rude Russel,” &c. 

We have also the promise of a number of 

SKETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD, : 
whose brilliant and versatile pen will be almost exclusively 
employed upon The Post and her own “Little Pilgrim.” __ 
irs, Southworth—whose fascinating works are now bein 

rapidly republished in England—also will maintain her ol 
and pleasant connection with The Post, The next story from 


her a" will be entitled 

MIRIAN, THE AVENGER: Or, Toe Fatat Vow. 
By Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of * The Curse of Clif- 
ton,” “* The Lost Heiress,” ‘The Deserted Wife,” &c, 

And—not least—we are authorized to announce a series of 
articles from one who has rapidly risen very high in popular 
favor. They will be entitled 

NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By Fanny Fern of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 

e expect to be able to commence the Sketches of Fanny 
Fern, as well as the series by Grace Greenwood, in the early 
numbers of the coming year 

Engravings, Forei orrespondence, Agricultural Articles, 
The News, Congressional Reports, The Markets, &c., also shall 
be regularly given. 

CuEap PostaGe.—The Postage on The Post to any part of 
pe United States, when paid quarterly in advance, is only 26 
cts. a year. 

TerMs.—The terms of The Post are Two Dollars per annum. 
payable in advance. z 

4 COMICS. .......0008 aero eceescccesevevcesces OO DEF ADNUM, 
8 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Sab) -10 per annum, 
13 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Club).15 per annum, 
20 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Club).20 per annum. 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is large, a 
draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may 
be deducted from the amount, Address, always post-paid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, No. 66 South 3d-st., Phila. 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of The Post, 
as a sample, can be accomodated by notifying the publishers 
by letter, eeobnee. : Fr: 

To Eprrors.—Kditors, who give the above one insertion, or 
condense the material portions of it, (the notices of new con- 
tributions and our terms,) for their editoral columns, shall be 
entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement or notice. 
A] AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
1 Retail—cheaper than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
quallties and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot he 
surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods. 
Your patronage is respeeeey, solicited, 

2-30 i J. VANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 








GRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—YALE COLLEGE. THE 
course of THIRTY LECTURES will commence January 
9th, 1854, and continue two months and a half. Fee, $10, A 
special course ip analysis, with which the student muy fully 
occupy his time, will accompany the lectures. i 
‘Address J. A. PORTER, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
New-Haven, Ct. tes 
N.B. Analyses of Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, &c., made, 
and instruction given in general analysis. 12-17 


GREAT AND IMPORTANT END ACCOMPLISI[ED.— 
Van Deusen’s Improved Wahpene is now confidently and 
generally offered by the inventor, as one of the best modern 
specifics for the Improvement, h, and Beauty of the 





Healt! 

uman Hair. Its faithful application will, on the head of 
Baldness, reproduce a fine and entirely new growth, and con- 
vert that which is gray to its natural and primitive color. 
This desirable change is effected by the action of the improved 
Wahpene on the roots or fibres, thereby aiding nature in 
restoring those healthy functions indispensable to the life 
and beauty of the Hair. This invaluable article consists alto- 
gether of vegetable infusions, and is entirely free from all 
mineral acids and alcoholic agency. As an article for the 
Toilet, also, this preparation is without a rival, cleansing the 
head from Dandruff and Scurf, and affording an efficacious 
remedy for nervous and constitutional headaches. Sold by 
the inventor at the E D T, 123 CHAMBERS ST., 
and bythe principal Druggists of New-York and brooklyn 
Cities. and those of the United States generally. — 


pox H. WOODCOCK, IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF 
eP Parisfancy goods, combs, heuanet, pernenert, &c. Fans, 
silk guards, portmonnaies, wax beads, hair pins, jet pins, gilt 
and jet bracelets, breast, scarf, and shawl pins. 38 John street, 
(up stairs,) New-York. 1-17 


INE OLD BRANDIES, CHOICE WINES OF ALL DE- 
CRIPTIONS, Pure Holland Gin, Superior Old Jamaica 

and St. Croix Rum, Scotch Ale, London Porter, with a general 
assortment of all articles connected with the liquor trade, for 
sale at the extensive vaults of John J.§ corner of Broad- 
way and Anthony street. This stock of Wines and Liquors 
has been selected with great care, especially for family use, 
and the trade of our first-class hotels. Those who deal with 
Mr. Staff will find him an honorable and an aeaSe 


EDICAL SURGERY WITHOUT THE KNIFE.—SAMUEL 
ILB. M. D., after a long and extensive experience 

in Memphis, Tenn and more recently in New-Orleans, 
has removed to New-York, and taken rooms at 483 Broadway, 
where he invites patients to call and test his skill in the rad- 
ical cure of the following diseases, many of which are deemed 
pe goers a his brethren of the faculty, without instruments 
of an: . Viz: 

1, Ulcers and Tumors, called cancerous. i 

2. Scrofula in all its forms. si 

3. White Swellings, and Chronic Diseases of the Joints. 

4. Tumors, Wens, Carbuacles, Tetter, Scald Head, and all 
Eruptions on the Skin. 

5, Chronic Diseases of the Eyes, &c. 

6. Female Diseases, of however long standing. 

DR. GILBERT invites Physicians to send patients er deem 
incurable, and witness for themselves the power of his new 
remedies. Office hours, from 9 A. M. till 3 P. M. 1-17 























HEPHERD DOGS OF THE SCOTCH COLLIE BREED for 

+ sale. A fine pair of these, (male and female,) of pure 

blood, two months old, may be had for $20, or separately at 
oa piece. Apply to EDWARD BEMENT, 

1-19" - Factoryville, Staten Island. 





ASSACHUSETTS IRON WORKS.—HOOPER, THACHER 

& CO., Aya od and Cast Iron_Railings, Balconies. 

erandahs, &c., Broadway, New-York.—Iron Work of 

every description. Factory, corner Newark and Meadow 
streets, Hoboken. 2-17 








ARM FOR SALE.—THE FARM L YY OWNED AND 
ry) rah 

ern bank o e, in the townsh 
of Seneca, and State of eae Main It contains oat 58 pod 
which 


of very fertile and finely si: land, not an inch of 
but what is ca; 


ble of . It slopes to the lake. 

and is in full sight of and only seven miles from the beautiful 

town of Geneva. Adjoining is 

Foster, Esq. y acre’ i eign 

chard of superior Le a fruits, and the balance in pasture 

and grain. The buildings consist Of a plain farm house in 
ood repair, and also good barns, sheds, workshops. carria; 
ouse, chicken-houses, and granery. There is a good well of 

water and a running spring. 

This farm is offered low to close an estate. The price, $50 
per acre, and the terms of payment can be made to suit al- 
most any Durch Aas fe DEY, 74 Cortlandt st., New-York 

: : rtlandt st., New-York, 
10-22] or CHAS. A. COOK, Esaq., Pres. of the Bank of Geneva. 


ITARY GOODS.—JAMES H. LENT, SUCCESSOR TO 
‘ Andrew M. Shiers, 121 Fulton street, between William 
and N@ssau, manufacturer of all kinds of military caps, sad- 
dies, saddle-cloths: holsters, bridles, plumes of all kinds 
made to order. Military companies about changing their 
uniforms, or new companies about ae "Supplied with 
samples of the newest patterns, at the shortes from the 
oldest place of the kind in the city. . 2-16 
HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
aaee and eer me ag a mee poae and rs aaa Vines. 
jatalogue . Apply by mail (post pa 
GEO. SNYDER & CO 


~208* Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—_THE SUBSCRIBER 

FA keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 

Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain nter 
should sess. They. are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements, 

Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 
use. 

Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progrensive wer- 
— gmetad improvements which them by far 

e best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. . 

Horse Powers of all kinds, gustantesd the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never n equalled for ligh in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. hey are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Tron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s lron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
horses. . LL, ‘LEN, 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 
Gan MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 

to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
Power. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND END 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India r 
Ifose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
W pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 


a phstene TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 




















LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
/ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspon ing horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 101A, 111A, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 1812, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A 2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 


ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all sizes. 


Byes PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
hr lapis MR I cmaia, ond reliable. My yoo! — 

0) nm: ex HOM! at marke 
est material and wor! rhe ast D. 3 

















ade ang -— cheap ier onal 0: 
eneva, Ontario Co., an 
‘tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water 8t., N. Y. 





EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce erent, Ee 


York. 











CLOTHING. 
eee eee eee ee ce Oe 

EREGO IN, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEAL- 
Thins ENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 61 Nas- 
sau street, New-York. 2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


R. CHARLES 8S. ROWELL, NO. 11 CHAMBERS STREET 
New-York, confines his attention to the practice of 
Dentistry, in all its various branches. vements 
which he has introduced have rendered these Teeth perfect for 
speech, mastication, and na 1 aj rance. jum In- 
corruptible Artificial Gum Teeth.—These teeth have won the 
admiration of all who have seen them, and the warm appro- 

val and recommendation of all who have used or worn them. 


No. 11 Chambers street. 


8, LATSON, SURGEON AND ANIO 
F Wikis strcet: Naw Yorks wisena al aperations tn the line af 
0 ite street, New-York, where a rations 

his profession will be attended to in Cuainer creditable to 














ee 











pom gs ne ea ve ee ersons who 4 

r arges and sé ices re. . 

inquire are referred to Rev. Thomas De Witt. D. D. 116 Ninth 
; ~&. Mad a : 

Breet Bee, Cite: ee ei cineton vt. New-York: a 8 4 

Prowdfit, D. D , New Brunswick, N. J 7-19 
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for it worl ile epee coe in every city. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


ON ew 


0.1 PLPERPHOEREATS OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for avers! years in  epeene 
ether parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest vom? in nd the extent to which it is pase 

among farmers. Its ai rere The in this country has 

more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensive used od throughont the Northern 
ype = a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly Seommine, like its | eeeaaatne Guano, a favorite 

— at the — pin dy fn) sis & ey 
mposed of or groun nes, decompo: y 
the addition of “about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
one of the most efficient agents in the:best Peruvian 


om is Suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 

ome of the ema oT which is seldom the case. crops 
nefited by its application 

“For sale in large or mage uantities, in bags of 150) Ibs. each, 

No eg for packages. bags “< ll be branded “©. B. De 
bn ean Teng of Lim 

pa ‘Aarieamurel and Horticultural Implements of all 
kinds ; Field and Garden Seeds, in great variety; No. 1 Peru- 
vian no, Bone-dust, Plaster of are F Poudrett te, &e. 

R. L. ALL A. B. Allen & Go.,) 


1-tf 189 and 191 Water, street, Nee fork: 


ERUVIAN GUANO, mY aged ar of Fresh Peruvian 


Guano, just received in s 
R. L. A LLEN. "39 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


es 











pata ame OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
ure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfull made. ef 


the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASK 
po yg ees & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


HORSE MARKETS. 


cae 





PAPO 


MOS SMITH, SALE “AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No, 76 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 





i eee AND HOUSEKEEPERS, READ !--THE ATTENTIO. 
of those interested is respectfully invited to the extensive 
and valuable assortment of Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and 
Feathers, now offered for approval and sale by M.WILLARD, 
150 Chatham street, corner of Mulberry street. The quality 
of this stock, it is confidently asser cannot be excelled ; 
and, as it is the determination of the advertiser to sell as 
cheap. if not cheaper, than any dealer in the city, he — 
the visits of the public. 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNISHING WARERONMS.—SIMP- 

SON & Co., No. 89 Canal street, Importers and Manufac- 
turers, respectfully invite the attention of old and wens 
housekeepers to their stock of new goods, viz.. Ivory Handle 
Cutlery, Fine Trays Plaited, Britannia and Enamel Ware, 
Planished and Plain Tin Ware, Fire fo. Shovels, Coal Hods, 
&c. Also Meat Safes, Clothes Horses, T Tubs, Pails, Brooms and 
Baskets. Persons about purchasing a new outfit will find it 
to their interest to call. Prices low, and goods delivered free 
of expense. (9-21) SIMPSON & Co.. No. 98 Canal st. 


ripper met ys IMPORTATIONS, 1853.—PETER- 
SON & H HREY,379 Broadway, (corner White street,) 
have mt ab late steamers and packets from Europe, 
their large and extensive assortment of rich and elegant Car- 
petings, consisting of rich Mosaic Carpets, in one entire place : 
wok edallion Cospess. adapted to any sized room; rich Vel- 
vet Ambusson and Axminster Carpets: rich Ta estry and 
russels ; moaitsh areca and Ingrain, atop oly =e pat- 
terns and shad ings. Oil cloths, from the best English and 
American manufactories, of the best finish pel design, pat- 
terns only to be found at our establishment, and all other 
8 usually found in first-class carpet stores, for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. Having given our orders and received 
our goods before the yd advance in prices, we are enabled to 
offer our stock of g full 10 per cent. less than those stores 
obliged to purchase at the advanced rates. Freely shown to 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 2-21 


& J. BROWN, PAPER-HANGING. BORDER AND BAND 

@ box Importing and ae Warehouse, Nos. 53 

eal and 61 —— streets. onstantly on hand 

Band-boxes by the bale, Also, Grate. Aprons, a large assort- 
= Rooms papered in the best manner, at short notice. 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS. 
HOPKINS & BROTHERS, IMPORTERS AND DEAL- 
n y° ers in French Window and Plate Glass, 61 wane ag 























ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, bie side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAIIAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor, of Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F,. & G. have at all times on hand the most ae stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


INGULAR DISCOVERY.—READ TT.—WE HAVE MADE 
and for sale, a wash cajled Ham ReGENERATOR, which we 
warrant to restore the grey hair of any one, old or young, 
to their natural color; ae! entirely prevent the hair from 
falling off. Price $1. A word to the wise, No puffing and 
no humbug. KNIGHT & QUERU. Chemists, 341 ectear, 
up stairs. 7-19 


ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
eo new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
ring. and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
sae esigned for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
= —_ its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
n eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
fipiey i in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores ery yt the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2-48 














OUSE FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M. DA COSTA & OO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line Bt for cash, All articies warranted, ex- 
changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


a 
IN MERICAN PEt WORKS. .-SAWS AND FILES.—SAM 








A TT, Saw and File Manufacturer, Depot 
8 Liberty street, offers for sale, on favorable terms, in 


Cyatiies tos 
Pe Extra C. 8. warranted Circular Saws, from 4 to 72 inches in 


eter. 
e - warranted Maly Mill Saws. 
do, Mill and Gang Saws. 
do. Cross-cut and Tenon Saws. 
0. and extra ¢. 8. warranted Pit 
do, do. 0. do. Soting. Hand, Panel, and 


Ri 

Be 8. ‘and extra ©. 8. warranted Billet, or Woodcutters’ 
Webs of f superior quality and make, at low eo. 

ing Saws, C. 8. Compass or 

Sutone Bow Saws, extra C. &., Lescol "blades extra 
tempered really, a@ very superior arti 
p Bost 0.8. Turning and Felloe Webs, Sevellea backs, 6 to 36 
ne 


Best ‘C. 8S. Keyhole or Fret Saw Blades. 
Superior cast steel Caine Knives. 
pnorienn Star,.0.8. and extra 0. 8. warranted Taper Saw 


aio, warranted Pit and Frame Saw Files 
Also, warranted Flat and Round Bastard ana Mill Saw Files. 
The preceding of his own superior and approved make, o 
cast steel imported from Wm. Jessup & Sons, and other oele- 
brated manufacturers in Sheffield. 
Also, received by late arrivals, invoices of C. 8. blued and 
brass-backed Saws, and C. 8. a . 8. Hand and Panel Saws. 
Wickersley Grindstones, ham 10 to 70 inches diameter, im- 
rted expressly for manufacturers of surgical instruments, 


tler 
inglish $ Saw Screws. Bri “ cotter-eyed Vices, 
mogish Bastard and Mill Saw Files. 

Saws and Files promptly mate to order, and old Files recut. 


File 


>>> pms 





s 
2° 


cut 


SS 








RON AND STEEL. Py ey roo ga BROTHERS & CO., 
Sheffield, watrapiet Cast Steel 


New-York, F. Sanderson, .. 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, | J. B, Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, Y Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 9.43 





EATHER HOSE FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE EN- 

nes, Ships, Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose, 

Fire Buckets, Leather, Copper, and Brass Pipes, Couplings, 
Copper and Tinned Bivets, always. on hand and for sale by 
N H. BOWIE & CO., Hose Manufacturers, 
1-20 25 Fer ry street, New-York. 


| gerne BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
n Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 














INSURANCE. _ 


ROORL TE, FIRE IN SURANCE O¢ COMEANY. CHARTERED 

n 1824. Offices—No. 43 Ful upper corner of Front 

street, Brookiyn, and No.6 Merchants’. xchange, Wall street, 
ew- 

This Company have their capital char y in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a surplus of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other rte furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon head 











favorable terms as any similar institution. 
DIRECTORS. 

William Ellsworth, Justus 8. Redfield, 
Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce Hitchcock, 
Charles T. Cromwell, John C. Smith, 
Samuel P. Townsend, George Gilfillan, 
John Eadie, oseph M. Greenwood, 
Joel 8. Oatman, Samuel F. bidtewe a | 
Robert C. Bell, John Greenwood, Jr. 
John N, Genin, Geen 4 pean, 
Henry Quackenboss, 


WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, Peestires 
Atrrep G. Srevens, Secretary. 

ARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI 
. ag om J. W.B 








, OUCK, AGENT, 
78 Broadway. 








—— a 


HORTICULTURAL. 


ASPBERRY I PLANTS. OF THE ‘PUR E ‘RED ANTWERP 
stock, for sale in quantities to suit purchasers. The 
Beal are all warranted, and in a thrifty condition, gad will 
delivered in New-York for $50 oe poussins. ATHA- 
LLOCK, Milton, Ulster Co.. o ee 5 on ders by 
pm nie be promptly pyenae to, a arge made for 
packing. Orders to R. L. ALLEN. ia asa iu Water steest, 
will receive eons aes sakentien, 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS. aaa 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very, ow rates. Descriptiv e price Catalogues gratis. 
d to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 

<——s in any y part of the country. The best season for trans- 
r Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old a xd 


Rare Plymouth, Mass. 


HOTELS. 


NARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 5 AND 247 WASHINGTON 8 STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers, 

and the oublie generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it aeings in the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
and eB... California steamboats and steamship landings 


per di’'s. 8. CHAMBERLIN & CO.., Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


rere 



































USPARALLELED ‘SUCCESS. —THREE YEARS AGO THE 
Baking Powder manufactured by EUGENE R. DURKEE 
was known — to a small circle of his acquaintances, but its 
the perseverance of its sroperene. 
town and vil- 

ings t this ts name is a familiar house- 
hold_word. To the trade al - more saleable or profitable 
red. Principal office, 133 Water street, New- ork ie ed 





sale by grocers generally. © SS 
Ce TOPS. MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles ise Seers, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


&c., for 
and gardens A TLER: s CORTES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 
patie men! may proscuay = the space of a chair. 500 [ron Settees, 
Tron ‘on Hat Stands, 

bronzed in a 


ee Yankees ves. Chairs, Ir 
and kinds da ‘Ornamental Tron Furni 





ture. bh 
All kinds of Iron Fence and V. 
UR a) prandah 


ite a at very ‘iow rates. G. MA ufacture: 
street, betw een Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 2-36 


PRL INSURANCE COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
J. W. BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 


_ JEWELRY, &e. 


WW rcHse JEWELRY, AND GOLD PFNS. | SILVER ye" 
Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, etc., at unprecedented 


low prices. 








wane fine gold, as low as $20. 

WATCHES, silver coin, as low as $10, 
And all other articles cheap in proportion. Our motto is, 
“Rapid sales and = ponent. ” Walches, Jewelry, Gold Pens, 
&c., repaired and warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. WILMA ARTE % TAR NAM. Watch Makers and Prac- 
tical Manufacturing Jewellers, 202 Bowery, N.Y. 9-21 


LIVERY STABLES. 


eee PAPO 
ORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
Brick generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
“by <a capable of holding 300 horses, directly o i ays 
's Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
joc ae “ fair share of that’ patronage which they so strongly 
solicit. R. K. NORTHRUP, 











A 





ICOLAY & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
Arms and Legs. Surgical Orthopedical Machines, Instru- 
ments, Trusses, Bandages, &c., 428 Broadway, second fom, 





ODA-WATER APPARATUS.—WILLIAM GEE, MACHIN- 
ist and Brass Finisher, also, manufacturer of the Pre- 
mium Self-Acting Generators and Bolting Machines, at the 
Soda-Water Apparatus Manufactory, No. 58 Fulton street, 3d 


floor, New- Yor 
Draught Tubes, Bottle Moulds, Generators, 
Coolers in —— Force oom a Model Making. 
Copper Fountains, Gasom 1-18 


ae Sobbing douse at the rte one notice. 


MANUFACTURES. 


ees 








See 


Bees GOLD QUARTZ MACHINE MANUFACTUR- 
Company, Mo. 6 Wall street, New-York. Are pre- 


pared ~4 execute orders with slpap ch. 
7-19 H. A. V. POST, Secretary. 


moan Ay WIRE WORKS.—WINTERBURN & SILK- 
ORTH, 430 Broadway, New-York, Manufacturers of 
Bird PsA es of every attern and quality ; Safes, Wire- Fencing, 
Flower-Stands and Trainers, Wire Show-Frames, Refrigerat- 
ors, Sieves, Riddles, and Screens; as also Wire Cloths of 
every gauge, which they offer to the public at liberal prices, 
and guarantee them as superior quality and make. The great 
success they have met with in their business leads them to 
believe that their efforts to please are appreciated. 2-18 


NHE “COMPOSITE IRON RAILING,” MADE BY THE 
Atlantic Railing Works, combines great beauty, strength 
and cheapness. It is a wrought iron framework, connected 
by ornamental cast iron ties, melted on and around the struc- 
ture itself. It may be made light and graceful like the wire 
railing, or heavy and solid like the cast iron. Railings for 
Steps, Streets, Offices, Censetnien, &c, also, Verandahs, Bal- 
conies, &c., for sale by GEORGE FOSTER, 398 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Walker street, who R the only one authorized to sell 
this description of railing. 2-18 
ORTABLE FORGES.—REMOVAL.—THE SUBSCRIBER, 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
patent portable Forge and Bellows, respectfully gives notice 
that he has removed his depot for the sale of suid Forges to 
No. 210 Water street, (directly opposite his old location.) 
where, by the long-attested superiority of this portable Forge 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, jewelers, 
ap coppersmiths, shipping, quarries, public works, &c., 
he hopes to retain a continuance of past patronage. 
FREDERICK P, FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 2-23 


ANGES AND HEATERS. —I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only economical, but combines more yy Shoe ey | for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. Also, the Etna 
Heater, for warming houses of any size. Apply te 
2-40 A. McPHERSON, No. 233, ater street. 

















. B.—New wagons ‘and harness for the a 
their ees 
ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 
Twen a street, between Lexington and Thin 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New- York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


New-York, April 1st, 1853. N. POST. 
dation of 
on 








MACHINERY, PATENTS, & &. 


ME J. FAMBACH & ‘GALVAGNI, & MANUFACTURERS 
@ of Fancy Leather Goods for Ladies Ornaments, Work- 
ar x and Stationers, 











No. 14 North William street, N. Y. 


OUBLE-ACTING LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Well Pum bins my Shi a Fire Engines, ae gy 
_ of all sizes, Cast Iron Fountains, &c. 

e Pumps, from their poten ny and little Tatility to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, a. nen 
en mig ere og Bvt a9 tan works, steamboats, water 
boats, fami s, hot liquids, &c. I also manufacture 
° aie Vi A. re “pngin nes, with Double-acting Lift and 

ree. Pump, light, pln ing handled, and worked by few men. 
me pumps may be arranged as a ing ner ro f Engine, or 

to supply other Engines. Purchasers are invited to call and 
examine. The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 








they will not freeze if placed oat fous, They are made of cam 
iron in part. 2- G. B, FARNAM, 34 Cliff stree 





IGHT CARRIAGES.—ISAAC FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 
Casringesaner, 116 Elizabeth street. New-York, has 
constantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds. 
of the most fashionable patterns, built under his personal 
superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now 
running in England, France, Canada, and throughout the 
United States. Carriages will be built’ to order at very short 
notice, of any pattern. and on the most reasonable terms. 
1-21 AAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth street, New-York. 


DA ANIEL D. WINANT, SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BIL- 
liard Table maker, No. 73 Gold street, between Beekman ~ 
sad Spruce, New-York. nape thing in the line furnished at 
CR cad cent, less than any other establishment in the city. 
les, balls, maces, cues, cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s 

aiken cue wax; silk and worsted pockets; fringes ; "French 
and American patent cue points; cord, pool boards, rule 
boards, etc. In short, every thing in the (rage always to be 
had. Spanish pins. Orders by letter, for new articles or for 
repairs, attended to as promptly as if givenin person. 2-21 


OLIVER, WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 

@ corner of Water, up stairs.—Wove Wire of every de- 

= tion ; Sieves and Riddles; coal, sand, and gravel Screens ; 
Wire Work of all kinds. Also, the most ingenious patent 
self: -setting, revolving Rat-trap in t the world. Locomotive spark 
Wire, &c. N.B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 
plied’ with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as nage at 


any factory in the Union, 
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ES HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, wexpims, 3 ng 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Impo of 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of hel 
und Kirby salmon, trout, pass, pike, Pan and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines Single for use; iret eon oats , Snells Double 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; uids ; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Ar Sea Maths alking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &. 
NewYork. N cash, in a lows to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
al Me ork, N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
nded 2-40 


HRISTIAN DIETRICH, IMPORTER AND MANUFAC- 

turer of German Fancy Baskets. Also, Manufacturer of 

Cane and Willow ware, 32 Maiden Lane, New-York. Rattan 
Chairs, Baskets, &c., repaired. 6-18 


tow: -CASES, SHOW-CASES.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
constantly on hand and made to order in the neatest 
manner, and at short notice. caene received from any igs 
of the Union punctually attended t B.—Cases loaned for 
fair of the American Institute. B. K. Pp LES, No. 124 oo 
st., three doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


XES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 

Hartford, the cape § enuine Collins’ Axes. Anextensive 

and constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 
these superior Goods. 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, ant 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse n this city 
212 Water street. {1—23] COLLINS & CO. 


MEDICAL. 


LP? eeeeEe 
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TTO & KHLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 

and Ortho er Machines, Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
ages, &c., No. hatham street, second floor, Now-York. All 
kinds of Instr ae Tools, and Scissors made, repair ed. and 
ground at the shortest notice. 7-23 


YDROPATHIC AND HYGIENE INSTITUTE, NO. 15 
Laight street.—This establishment haying been en- 
larged by the addition of the double house adjoining, can now 
accommodate about one hundred persons. Special department 
for the mechanical and surgical treatment of female diseases. 
R. D. TRALL, Proprietor. 
2-18 Dr. J. L. HOSFORD. Assistant 


HE DAY OF STARTLING DISCOVERIES HAS LONG 

passed away. The time has been when a person ee 
ing to eradicate disease, inherent in the system, would 
subject of persecution and ignominy. When, therefore, we 
announce that the celebrated Dr. Brown, of 147 Grand street, 
of this city, actually performs this miracle, we do not expect 
to draw largely upon the credulity of our readers. 

Should this brief article meet the eye of any one languishing 
in pain, or patiently submitting to evils which they deem to 
be incurable, let them take courage again, for as surely as 
effect follows cause, so surely can-they be retoved and 
radically cured by ayptiontins to our friend Dr. Bro 

6-18 His office is at 147 Grand eiceaks 


YE-STUFFS, DYE-WOODS, ACIDS, &C.— WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE & SON, No. 27 Cliff street, offer for sale, 
c Dye—50 cases, 40 bbls, fine une. 
Safflowers—15 bales Argols—200,000 Ib 
Sugar of Lead—20,000 Ibs. brown. 
Sugar of Lead—15,000 lbs. white. 
popperag0y 000 Ibs. Cudbear—prime quality. 
il—French, English, and American. 
Alum—500 bbis., crude and ground. 
Woad—10 tons. Terra Japonica—60 tons, 
Cutuh—18 tons. Lin aaa s Karth—50 tons. 
Manganese—20 ton 
And a full supply of all the above. 2-20 


HROUGH BY EXPRESS !—THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 
THE MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT has been used 

= uite extensively in the stables of Adams & Co.’s Great 
uthern, Eastern, and Western Express, for curing galls, 
chafes, scratches, sprains, and bruises, and it has proved very 
effectual. Many of their men have also used it on themselves 
and their families, and they all speak of its healing and 
remedial qualities in the highest terms. One of our hostlers 
got Kicked and padly cut and bruised on his knee; as usual, 
the MUSTANG LINIMENT was resorted to, and the soreness 
and lameness was soon removed, and it was perfectly well in 
three days. We have no hesitation in recommending it as a 
valuable preparation, to be used onternany 50) man or beast. 


La gee of Adams & Co.’s Express Stable, New-York. 
reat pleasure in commending the MEXICAN 
MUSTANG INIMENT to all our friends and customers, as 
the best article we have ever used for scres, sprains, or galls 
in horses. We have used it extensively, and always effectu- 
ally. Some of our men have also used it for severe bruises 
and sores, as well as rheumatic pains, and they all say it acts 
like magic. We can only say that we pare entirely aban- 
doned the use of every other liniment.—J. M. HEWITT, Fore- 
man for American Express Co., 10 Wall rina: Harnden’s 
Express, 74 Broadw: ay 5 Aue. Virgil & Co.’s, 16 Wall street ; 
Wells, Fargo & Co., Wall street.— Principal Offices, 304 
Broadway, Rea take and, : 8, Mo. 
2-18 @. BRAGG ‘& OO. Proprietors. 


HE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE YET DISCOV- 
ered.—Sargent & Co.’s Celebrated American Canchala- 
gogue, or Health Restorative Compound, has made effectual 
cures in some of the most severe cases of dys epsia, fever _ 
ague, liver complaints, bilious complaints, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, and in fact all diseases arising from inaction of 
the liver, or impurities of the blood. Many of these cases are 
of ag standing, which we will prove by certificates at our 
ts) We will warrant it to any person who ue ve it a fair 
trial. Sold in Brooklyn by Mrs eo 175 Fulton street ; 
Thomas J. Hayes, 146 Atlantic street; Boswell & Livingston, 
Williamsburgh, corner Grand and Fourth streets; 
— Hompetcod, L. 
ARGENT & CO., Proprietors, 31 Old Slip, N. Y. 


Pern a AND PATENT MEDICINES OF ALL 
m) 























S.—D. SARFATY, Commission arenas, General 

porter, and Roar in Paints, Drugs, &c., No. 176 Water 

oe (near Burling Slip.) Constantly « on hand and for sale 
ow : 


Paris green, dry and i ” i Dalley’s Salve, 

Chrome Yellow, do. ownsend’s Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome Green, do, = Old Jacob Townsend’s do. 
Verd ~ cag do. do, White Wax, in casks, 

Types = Biue, do. do. Adamantine Candles, 

Whi oe 0. prs 

Ulereeees Blue d 


Varnish of all kinds, 
re Proof Paints, 
Putty, in bulk and ee indigo, &c., &c. 

The subscriber, having the exclusive agency of several large 
manufacturing establishments of paints, colors, &c., and for 
the sale of many of the most popular medicines manufactured 

n the United States, can offer to buyers greater inducements 

and on more liberal terms than any other house of the kind 
U this or any other city. An examination of his stock is re- 
spectfully solicited. 2-20 





ed rt net b> 
< 


YE-SIGHT.—E, 8. FRANKS, SPEOTACLE-MAKER, 52 

Howey. Gna door from the pers sh Theatre.) Optician 
to the New-York Eye Hoagie and Eye Infirm: ts adjusts his 
Improved Spectac = t ak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 
not appr roved of. References: Drs. Dubois, Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye In ary; Drs. Ste- 
phenson and Rogers, Surgeons to the New-York <Eye Hospital ; $ 
Halstead and Bulkley, Physicians _to the New-York Hos: 
ital; Dr. Wood, late mg Re of the New-York oraesg 4 iy 
edicine; Dr. Darling, Anato’ mical Demonstrator at the New- 
York University Medical College; Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 

Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 





HO FISH STORE.—50 BBLS. Salagon, se 
bbls. kerel, first quality “ae Small P: 
Mackerel, 200 bbls, New Shad, 500 h 1000 bbls. ew 
Herring, 300 halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New-Dried Cod. 
fish, Jars New Anchovies, Kegs New Dutch Hi 
Bo Smoked Herring. 


White-Fish, Sturgeon, Sms Pepwie &. 
81 Dey ~~) or b stveen Washiogtn vn West, 
street, be 
May ™,! _. . w-York, 
WELLS. 1-52 ®. B. bt 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ieee 





LPPADLAAP oO 


EFORM BOOK STORE.—THE FOLLOWING IMPORT- 
ant works on Physiological and Social Science, are pub- 
Hshed by Dr. T. L. NICHOLS, at No. 65 Walker street, New- 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. A comprehensive and con- 
fidential treatise on the Structure, Functions, Conditions, 
Perversions, and most ——s relations = _ and Women. 
482 ape apes 81 Lonpravin Sma. One Dolla: 

OF on the basis of Equity, 3 
qrelgnty of oi the Tad vituse al, Cosi = Limit of Price. By 8. P. 
Esq. Price One Dol 
WOMAN IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS. By T. L. NICHOLS, 
yA Higtprical and Philosophical. Seventy-five Cents. 
RIA’ ND A discussion, b: 
HEN JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, J. P. ANDREWS. 
Fifteen Cent: 
Mailed, nT at the above priees. 7-19 


AS. 8. BRADLEY & CO., GILDERS AND PICTURE FRAME 
e Makers. nts for ihe sale of of Gilt Mouldings, French 
Plate teoking: qiaaee: &e., illiam street, corner of Ann 
street, New- etnreemee orders for cards yer 
ly attended aia 


HE EAR.—A. 8. HEATH. D., AURIST AND OCU- 

list, devotes his attention, iris to to 2, to the treatment 

of deafness, discharges from the ear, noises in the head, sore 

throats, and all diseases producing deafness and blindness, of 

which scrofula ranks first. Office, 40 Howard street, first door 
east of Broadway. 1-1 


ASHION, ELEGANC AND ECONOMY !— THREE 
things ver: = important in the selection of a Gentleman’s 
wardrobe, whic certainly be combined by purchasing 
your garments of BO TH. His Fall and Winter stock of goods 
A tru 4 aaperb comprising the best and latest styles from the 
French, English, and American markets; and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be obtained. giving his own im- 
mediate attention to all orders. His pantaloons are the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and elegant fit. By all means call on 
. B 'H, DRAPER AND TalILor, 
8-20 486 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


ANTERNS!—EDWARDS & TAYNTOR, 390 Broome street, 
New-York, Manufacturers of Hall and Street Lamps, 
with Stained or Cut Glass, Fire Engine Signals made any 




















hae or pattern, Glass bent for Clocks, Barometers and Bow 
dows. Constantly on hand every a and pattern of 
House Lamps of Glass or Britannia 

CHAS M. EDWARDS, [10-22] EDWIN E. TAYNTOR. 


eee BH PERE ET FILS CHAMPAGNE.—The under 
signet respectfully requests the attention of dealers and 
the public generally to the superior merits of this Wine, which 
ly is now eg: in this market. With a view to establish- 
ing a reputation in this country equal to that entores by them 
urope, the proprietors, Messrs. FRISSARD PER FI 
guarantes that the Wines shall be of uniform poo and 
equal to the best now in vo oh An invoice is now landing 


from ship John Spear, from 
WILLIAM W. HINCKEN, 11 Old Slip, 
2-21 Sole Agent for the United States.&& 


REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH- 

street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and geenner medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain io in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 


drain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


N ORR, DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
@ 52 John street, New-York. 6-18 

















PIANO FORTES. 


CP eee 


LBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MAN UFACTURER, 108 

West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts, [11-23 

IANO-FORTES.— NEW AND SECOND HAND ROSE- 

wood Pianos, superior tone and pais. very low for cash 

or ap roved paper. JOHN P. WAK & CO. i Manufacturers, 
Barclay st.. opposite College Place. 


1 pte PIANO FORTES, AT NO. 441 sitoDWAT = 
0 











A large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 

f Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston; also the well-known Instru- 
ments of A. W. Ladd & Co., with a full supply of new and 
second-hand se of various makers, for sale at very low 
prices. Pianos to le 
1-22 LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 


PAINTS. cat 


DP RIDGEWATER PAINT, MANUPA OTURED BY THE 
Bridgewater Paint Manufacturing Com: ny, New-Jer- 
sey.—The pany have now on hand a Pes a of this Paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, also 
oir brick and wood-work generally ; pnd from its spark and 
fender-proof qualities, they can safely recommend it as the 
best and most perfect protection for railroad and other bridge 
cars, depot buildings, e strongest testimonials o: 














et 





the virtues of this ‘artiole from officers’ of the army, superin- | 


tendents Pd railroads, insurance com! ies, captains of ves- 
sels, painters, &c., may be seen, together with Speshnene on 
tin, wood, canvas, &c.. at the rico of the Company. For 
— dry, in packages of 4 Ibs. and ab gee and in oil, in 


kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., b; 
k. T, General Agent, 
1-23 125 Poot and 78 Beaver street. 


PROVISIONS. 


LOO OOo 


VAN NORDENS 


DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly papery J large s meet pe of the above, which will be’ 
sold at the ee owes Faey et prices. Goshen and Western 











— Tr, = — ‘ = = , sages Hel in casks and boxes, Lard 
n barrels, tu " and e; ‘or 
1-24 re mend ENS’, 157 West street, New-York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


&, * GSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, a7 AND 339 
e Pha street, Broo! is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses phe Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsbur; ant Ap Pro- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, r in the Country, 
who are not able to collect brmay ay a exee 3 * very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to their property, 
will find it to their advantage to ween on the subscriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for —— nials: 
a Francis B. StRYKER, ex-Mayor ci’ Brooklyn, 
Hon. ConKuin Brus, Pres. Mechanics’ ty Broo 1-26 


SASHES AND BLINDS. 


OOR, SASH, AND BLIND DEPOT, No. 8 DUANE ST, 

The attention of buieers, shippers, and others, is invited 
to the stock of Doors, Windows, and Blinds, which I offer, 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices. Particular atten- 
tion si given to the manufacture of the above articles Se or- 
der) for first class buildings, which will be warran ge good 
as can be made. (9-21) GEO. WARREN HATSTAT. 


Db’ RS, SASHES, SASH DOORS, AND BLINDS.—THE 

subscribers keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the best kiln-dried Door Sashes, Doors, outside and 
inside Blinds, Shutters, &c., &c., to be f found in the! market, and 
would invite the attention of builders and others to the above 
articles, which will be sold wholesale and retail at the lowest 
market prices. Orders received by mail or otherwise filled 
withdispatch. Sashes ready glazed or jazed y order at the 
shortest notice. IR. 

1-19 No. 8 Spruce street, a few doors fro Nassau, N. Y. 


OORS. SASHES AND BLINDS.—F. W. TUXBURY, NO. 15 
Burling Slip, between Water and Front streets, Wholesale 
and Retail Dealer in the above pr Sotee, would invite the at- 
— of build2rs, shippers, and the ee Pe, to his 
large and general assortment of Kiln-d Sa 
Blinds, manufact — of good stock, and in the best man- 
aan Glazed Sash Doors, Glazed Sashes, on hand or glazed to 
order, all of which are offered for wales at reesonsbie prices. 
. W. T.’s connection with extensive manufacturers enables 
him to fill orders at short notice. 1-18 


STATIONERY. — 
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ORDON, JOB A AND CARD PRINTER, 8 | NASSAU st. 
Cards, Circulars, Bill-heads, Labels, &c., cheaply and 
neatly i. 
we for the sale cf GORDOMS PATENT JOB AP 
CARD PRINTING PRESS 


9 BOOKS AND STATIONERY FRANGRS & ae 
EL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, sell all articles in their line at 





low selees, at retail, or by the quantity. 

Account Books, Coprin zg Presses, J 

moe Papers, Note Papers 

Envel opes Bills of Exchange, 

Notes, rafts, Beccinty. Memoranda ] 

Hotel Regi me 

Sets of Books for Societies, Portfolios, 

quritin Desks, Gold and Steel ig tak, 
ks, Superior Writin 

Shipping Ree Receipt Boxes, Elastic Paper H 

Tin Cash end Deed Books, Pass Fe Books, 

n Cash and De 4 ass ani y 

Manifold Letter Writers, Penknives, & 

Bankers’ Note Cases, mmon Boards ° 

Slates, Pencils, Wax Wafers, 

Chessm Tissue Paper, 

Perforated Boards, Diaries for 1854. 


Fancy Statione “44 in great variety. 
Books ruled and bound to pattern. ? 
Job Printing ves or ye low rates. Cards, Circulars, BH! 


Heads, Checks, Receip 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1b... Stationers and Booksellers, 77 Maiden Lane. 
A DEMAREST, CARD AND SEAL ENGRAVER—DOOR 


@ Plates, and advertising Envelopes,—Corner of Pine 
and Nassau streets, opposite the Custom House. 1—18 


_ SEEDS. ae 


~ EEDS. . TIMOTHY ; RED RED AND WHITE OL CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass: Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Goameses, > Beet Lettuce ; Onio 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; La: ge Yellow Loc ust, 

all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also eee Rouet $ 


Asparagus Plante, &. 
utes ‘cnt 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


gg tent A ee Wy od hl > 
experience reed d rearing fine stock 
the bast wen ears, I offer my se: Services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most 7 ge se kinds. As much a 
tice as convenient is at desirable previous to 
qhacing. as it takes time to ae selections. Fer in 
t or September is the best to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, acai f 











Vv 














or Jersey and Long-wooled Sh the Cotsw: 
Oxford, ‘ielcestor, Be Bakewell and Lincoln, Mutton Sheep— 
gence | : aera Pang wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span- 
enc 
isting public should be ¢ on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many a. re palmed off Soon the unsuspecting 


d orant, iG 3 are ad sr 
“—e are sparicus Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 


— NE FOWLS. —I have for sale, by the 
Fowls, of est blood “ in Ame one 


g Cochin China 
and cairebte for = reat size, th a fine 
plumage. Addre: . RODNEY t. ADAMS. DAMS. WY. 


| eee NEWFOUND SHEPHERD'S 
d t . 
riers, ogs, King Charles 5 reyh og Tas are of the 

















of 
choicest breeds, Also, large Changhae and Chittagong fowls 
at 205 Water street. _— +8 


eA Re AGL a en esteppeher tat ng eemaenemagmrReneneeradY 
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Apples for Cider, management Of........-.+-eseeeeeeeeeeeees 260 
Bee Hive, Premium for the Best..........sssssesesecesseeeee 266 
Bone Felon, Cure for.....+-.+++ Splbah sdsabuddapswasestneeestwe 264 
Brief Notes on a Homely Text.........eeeseececeeeeseevecees 259 
Child is dead... ......cscccccccccccccccccccccccesevevesvesoncs 263 
Cabbage Cultivation, No. VI...........sseeeceseeeceeeeecenes 257 
OOF MEIGWECRl.... ic creccvecccsccaccsccscesedesecccvcscccciens 262 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


; _—_———>- 060 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
~ nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


k. 
26 COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
z CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


* New-York Cattle........cessececees +268 

Ks “PLODUCE...+eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseereneeee dione 267 The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 

© Western Hog......sseeeesecrecererevecesererereceees 267 | to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e, thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
MIREE, BB. WOEtS OE...» o.--2000-o:0n0-0-soneerersessoedans +-26 | as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
epson l cob, 2 ecemporapeaammeantae na aaa iataarnte: 26 | has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 
Native American, Intense.........sssersesceceseeeceeseeeees 262 
REE ee, iit| BUCH, A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
Mow Vents Prosents........-.+.0.00-0sessrssrscesosnsseseres 264 The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
Overpaid ....--seesereeeerereserseeeeereeeeeeeeseecensen scenes 62! awake to the demands of their own calling, to’be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
Owe noman any thing-..........0---s-rerereeererrerreeeere = paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
cess poet hee Ten Catt SY Sea ae column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
P Sweet, Propagation by Vine Cutting.............. 264 f « ~ " . ? . 
Dolled; om Mebing tn TOW08.......0.0.seassacveetceeseeed 261 look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
ReMi a os ale Saas 268 | nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
Paes MRNA ic sia niocccnesenancuad coabvocenesserseses 263 | cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 
Review of Home for All, &€..........---sseresescevceeserseees 265 % : 
Remember Friend at a distance............ssseeeseeseeseees 264 ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
Sheep destroyed by Dogs.........++--+seesereeeeerereeeeenes 261 The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
Secimen copies furnished.......+.--+-+-+++++rseereseeerereees 264 | up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
Sulpher for Pigs......-.+---seseeeercesereeeeeeereeeneeraneees 264 | higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
Paking Ut CASI .<.....0.-esienverecssccsscessecssnaccogneses 262 | to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the iki will re- 





Wa NG BE sina cai 5 ook Sic ninsn ce cnisivcvcnccccdowcceeee 
Whitewash for out of doors.............ccccceceeeecceeeeeees 264 
Wives, Respect due to .........cccceeseseesceesseeccesceeeees 293 
Women, BinBle . .- «once n en nccne ce. pececvccccevsccesesecees 263 











PRIZES TO BE PAID IN CASH! 


262 | ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. ; 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 


In order to encourage competition we offer the/| it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 


- following Prizes: 


connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing, 


To the person sending the largest list of subscribers to the | Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
American Agriculturist from one post-office, and at the club | improvement of the great agricultural class. 


prices, before the 15th day of February, 1854, we will send in 
cash or a New-Yorkdraft- - - - °* = 


For the seeond highest list Sue eo = 85-0 
“ third do nee ea 4. 5 sea 20 00 
“ fourth do Mc) (Pn eee ee: eo ae 
we, EG” tS ae 10 00 t 
ee | A ee - - §0 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Attey,—its principal 


editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranee Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 


ural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 


Persons sending in names for coinpetition, will please name | farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Curt, 


the fact in their communications. 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 





widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 


All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 


Plow as well as the Pen. 


to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Amert| THK CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 
The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 


number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two anp A HALF CENTS. Each number 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - $400 - : ¢ E . " 
“ Putnam’s do Mae: will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
*  “ Knickerbocker do- - - + 400 worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 
“ Eclectic do ese NA ee ee . 
ae me: ee SPECIMEN COPIES. 
“ Sea es aa Ei sats — Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
“ Scientific American do - - - ~- 800 | the publishers. : ; 
“ Weekly Tribune do- - - - 300 &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
“ Weekly Times do - - - + 300 | geribers on the following liberal terms: 
Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
horticultural, will be furnished at the same ratio of reduction “ Clubs of 8 do. = a i 1.67 “ 5.00 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals “do, 5 do. ‘ e 1.60 “ 8.00 
or newspapers published in this city. mn: ie ; ‘ « 7 
. ALLEN & Co., 0. 10 do. y? sd = 1.50 : 15.00 
189 Water street, New-York. “ do. 20 do. : % : 1.25 : 25.00 
—- The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
Agents Wanted! The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 


The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 


requested to act as Agents for the American Agricultuitst. | extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 


Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. 


Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 


Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishérs, if enclosed and mailed in the 


Liberal commissions will also be allowed to a few young | Presence 0 the Post-Master. 


men to act as travelling agents. 


Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 


For farther information address the Publishers, or call at | ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 
ne aN 
J. A. GRAY,- Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 








ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York, 











